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Literature. 


A CHARADE. 
(For the Alion.) 


em calls; my First obeys— 

vor less his lord’s behest : 

In bower and hall, in olden days, 
My First was in request. 


Yet 'tis my First that tells us now 
What then my First was doing ; 
How he went forth to war, and ce 

He prospered in his wooing. 


A wise King bade the lazy fool 
Observe my Second’s ways, 

And notice—as it were in school— 
The wisdom she displays. 


Yet hers is a devouring race, 

And might—though strange it be— 
Eat up, in given time and place, 

My First, or you, or me. 


As for my Whole—in eve : 
Mankind must have its p 

In actual life, on mimic stage, 
In peace, war, joy, or woe. 


Now ‘tis a wedding, now a death, 
A gathering, or a play ; 

It comes, but, like a passing breath, 
Full soon 'tis swept away. 





OUR SHADOW. 


It falls before, it follows behind, 
Darkest still when the day is bright ; 
No light without the low we find, 
And never shadow without the light. 


It walks when we walk, it runs when we run, 
From it we cannot flee away ; 

But it tells which way to look for the sun ; 
We may turn our backs on it any day. 


And who would wish their shadow to lose, 
And be in the case of the shadowless man ; 
Yet hearts in their folly often choose 

To make their world on the shadowless plan. 


ieve, 
Though round is shining the broadest fiht 
All black—they would have the world believe, 
Their speck of darkness is endless night. 


All bright—a shadow will make them 


But ever mingles the light and shade, 
Which make this human world so dear ; 
Sorrow of joy is ever made, 

And what were a hope without a fear? 


A morning shadow o’er youth is cast, 

And gently softens its blinding glare ; 

While the shadow, lengthening across the past, 
Fixes our fondest memories there. 


One shadow there is, we see not here, 
Its breadth of darkness by day surrounded ; 
Yet, ‘tis but the dark side of the sphere 
Moving into the light unbounded. 
—Englishwoman’s Magazine. 
———__ > —_—_—_ 


OUR BEST BED-ROOM. 


W. 


Y. 


Isa. 


Twenty years ago, I was a curate in the stirring and nois 
manufacturing town of Twistley. The district church to whic’ 


I belonged was an appendage to the ancient minster of St. 
Mark the Evangelist, and was called a chapel of ease. But, in 
truth, there was little ease for any one connected with the edi- 
fice, whether lay or clerical. The church was a hideous, red- 
brick pile, adorned with a portico of raw, gray stone, and was 
always damp, draughty, and inconvenient to preacher and 

, The district was large and unhealthy, com- 
prising the worst portion of the suburbs, and the curates were 
miserably paid by doles from various bounties and societies. 

idered, there were pleasanter pieces of prefer- 
church than that which I, in common with tw 


con, ion. 


All things 
ment in th 
other young clergymen,enjoyed at Twistley. 


the Corn Laws had lightened the burden of the poor, was not 
exactly an agreeable field for labour. Fierce and sullen dis- 
content seemed the normal condition of many who are now in 
a healthier and kindlier frame of mind, and we had no docile 
flock to attend to. It was scarcely pleasant to be involved in 
endless ments, here with a furious Leveller, there with a 
disciple of Clootz; to be reviled as hypocrites when we meant 
nothing but good, or to be dubbed oppressors when our hearts 
were aching at the sight of the unrelieved misery around us. 
We had little to give, for our pay was low; and it was no easy 
matter, in especial for Jones and myself, who were married 
men, to make both ends meet in a place so dear as Twistley. 
Lester, the other curate, was single, and had some allowance 
from his father; but we two Benedicts were almost entirely 
dependen’ on our salary, and our shabby black coats grew 
shabbier and whiter about the seams every day. Of prefer- 
ment we had little hope; not one of us had any interest with 
those who had benefices to bestow, and we could not reason- 
ably expect promotion for some years at least. 

hus far the prologue. My story really begins with the 
moist and fast-darkening winter afternoon when Jones and I 
were returning, wet and tired, from our rounds in the suburb. 
The day had not been a pleasant one. First, Jones had been 
posed in ny by a wandering lecturer, a clever and un- 
scrupulous fellow, who had contrived to turn the laugh against 
the curate, though most unfairly in a logical point of view. 
Next, I had been gt ws | mauled in controversy by a Mor- 
monite cobbler, who pelted me with garbled texts, and refused 
to hearken to the right version. Thirdly, we -had seen house- 
hold after household hungry and despairing, without the 
power of rendering any material help, for it was a time of 
dearth, and great numbers were ——s cruel distress ; so we 
were rather out of spirits, and walked slowly. 

As we passed through the High Street, we met a tall, gen- 
tlemanly man, with bushy gray whiskers and a thoughtful 
face, who bowed to Jones, and looked hard at me, as he made 
way for us on the pavement. 

“What a remarkable face !” I exclaimed ; and indeed it was 
so. Very delicate were the finely cut features, very bright the 
eyes, and very pleasant the momentary smile of the stranger 
as he greeted Jones, but there was something curious and odd 
in the general effect for all that. I could not analyse the im- 
pression which this gentleman’s look made upon me, but it 
was hardly an eqns one, 

“That's Mr. Staunton,” said Jones. “I wonder what brings 
him to Twistley on this damp, dark day. He very seldom 
comes over; and, indeed, it is a long drive to Staunton Dene.” 
“Staunton Dene?” said I. “Is not that the place we had a 
distant view of from the top of Carsewell Hill, when we took 
that tremendous “ constitutional” last summer—the grand old 
house among those noble beech-woods, with the park lying 
beyond, and the glittering lake peering out among the clumps 
of heavy timber? He lives there, then ?” 

“He lives there,” said ny companion, “ at least till his ne- 
phew, the present baronet, comes of age, which, I believe will 
be two years hence. He is his guardian, and has the manage- 
ment of the property, which is a splendid one, by all accounts. 
I have heard—but you know how gossipping tongues will run 
on—that Mr. Richard Staunton was bitterly disappointed 
when his brother, Sir John, married very late in life. Sir John 
was a sad rake, though he could not do much harm to the pro- 
verty, which was strictly entailed, and it was thought that Mr. 
Richard was sure of the title and lands. But Sir John asto- 
nished everybody by marrying some one much below his own 
station—the hter of a tradesman or farmer, I believe— 
and when he di , three years later, he left a son to succeed 


“ So this Mr. Staunton had the care of the young heir?” said 
I, carelessly. 

“ Not of the heir, though he had full power over the pro- 
perty,” returned Jones, who was a sort of living chronicle of 
all that concerned his acquaintances. “The mother, a sensi- 
ble, good woman, devoted herself to the task of bringing w 
her son, and I have heard that the boy turned out very well 
indeed. Poor soul, she died six months since; and now I 
suppose the nephew must be under the uncle’s care till he 
comes of age.” 

All this did not interest me much, but out of civility to Jones 
I suppressed a yawn, and that Mr. Staunton had the 
look of a very su man. 

“So he is,” said Jones—“a t traveller, and took the 
highest honours at Oxford. He’s a chemist, too, and well up 
in all the ologies, about which folks like you and me, Harper. 
know 80 little. I met him, years ago, at a watering-place, and 
he is very polite, as you saw, but we have never got beyond 
the preliminaries of acquaintanceship.” 
e had by this time past the region of shops and sound 
pavements, and were picking our = through the mud and 
rubbish heaps of the outskirts. My lodgings were in Paradise 
Row, and those of Jones in Waterloo Cottages. The Row was 
the nearer of the two, and I asked Jones to stop for a cup of 
tea. It was half-past five o’clock, and we had dined at one. 
Jones accepted my modest invitation, and we turned the cor- 
ner, and beheld a tall tleman, evidently a r to the 


the Row. 

“ Bless me!” exclaimed Jones, “ there is Mr. Staunton again. 
What can he possibly want here ?” 

It did seem odd. ise Row consisted but of six 
one of which belonged to the decent widow whose lodgi 
and my family occupied ; while the other five ) eae \y ap- 
pertained to a tailor, a master, a 
master blacksmith, and a carpenter, who called himself, some- 
what ambitiously, a i and 


Hall was likely to seek sartorial aid, or tuition in dancing, or 
even neat manglin, 
Row. “ Why, as 
to call upon you.” And indeed the tall 
deliberately manipulating the rusty little 
Six. 





strange’ 
locality, heedfully scrutinising the fronts of the little houses of 


oman, a 
undertaker. ‘Unless y 


and careful clear-starching in Paradise 
live,” said Jones, “as I live, he’s going 
ep was very 

ker of Number 


“Pooh! nonsense. It must be Mrs. Parks that he wants to 
speak to,” said I, with a beating heart, though why my heart 
should have throbbed one second the quicker because a 

ranger of station and education paid me a call, may seem in- 


= 


one that I might have known Mr. Staunton and forgotten 
him ; the other, that he might have known my wife in b e 
days. At any rate, we found him seated in our s and 
dingy sitting-room, which looked all the smaller and dingier 
for his stately preserice, while o ite to him sat poor Clara, 
trying very hard to keep the ch quiet, and to seem at her 
ease, Clara was the best and dearest of little women, but she 
could not help feeling ashamed of the mean apartment and 
its poor furniture, as Mr. Richard Staunton blandly surveyed 
it through his heavy gold-rimmed glasses. And yet there was 
something very winning in the manner in which the visitor 
rose to receive Jones and myself. He said, with a very pleas- 
ing frankness, that he felt some explanation of his presence 
was needed—that I was no stranger to him, by report at least ; 
and that he had lately seen my former college tutor, Mr. Gid- 
ley, whose warm eulogiums on my classical attainments and 
moral character had induced him to seek my personal ac- 
quaintance, and to decide on making me the offer which he 
was about to suggest. 
“Briefly, then, Mr. Harper, I may inform you that Sir 
Frederick, my nephew and ward, has large ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment at his disposal, and is, in fact, patron of four livings. 
One of these, as you are perhaps aware, is the valuable rectory 
of Bullingdon, on the banks of the Thames—— I see, Mr. 
Harper, you do know the spot.” 
Know the spot! I should think I did, for my poor father 
had been vicar of a neighbouring parish ; and as a child and a 
school-boy, I had been used to consider the rector of Bulling- 
don, with his glebe, his handsome house, almost hidden by 
rhododendrons and flowering shrubs, with the smoothest of 
lawns, the, mellowest of h-walls, and the snu t of 
stables, as a prince of the church. The great and small tithes, 
taken together, made up a fat and comfortable income, equal 
to that of most deans. But this living had long been enjoyed 
by the Honourable and Rev. Cecil Doze q DD., and I knew 
that the old gentleman was still alive and hale. 
“ That benefice,” resumed Mr. Richard, with a gentle sigh, 
“is not vacant. But Oakleigh Parva, fifteen miles from this, 
in the hill-country, 7s mine to bestow, Mr. Thrump, the late 
incumbent, having accepted a colonial bishopric. The house 
is pretty good ; the en is a fine one; the duties—though I 
hard] ow the amount of eee not onerous ; 
and the stipend is four hund and twenty, which Easter- 
offerings may—— I see you are impatient. ould it be worth 
your while to accept Oakleigh Parva?” 
Worth my while! The room seemed to whirl round and 
round before my eyes, and I hardly know whether, in the ex- 
cess of my surprise, I was not guilty of some very extravagant 
conduct. Consider, dear reader, I had but a hundred as curate 
of St. Mark’s chapel of ease, and a wife and two children pin- 
ing in shabby-genteel poverty and failing health, and who was 
I to be indifferent to such a shower of gold, tosuch a sunbeam 
of prosperity! I think I was a little faint and giddy for a mo- 
ment, for 1 remember Clara, crying herself, poor thing, but 
a = of oy loosening m a pe while => 
ellow quite devoid of jealousy, and who was magnani- 
mous enough not to prodge this woletd windfall that had 
fallen into another’s lap—patted me kindly on the shoulder, 
and wished me joy. 
“There is one condition, and one only,” said Mr, Staunton 
when I had recovered my composure, “ and that will not, 1 
trust, appear a hard one. My nephew, Sir Frederick, as whose 
grantee it is my privilege to give away the living in question, 
sin delicate health, almost feeble health, in spite of the very 
frost care with which his excellent mother—of whom he has 
high been bereaved—brought him up. He is a youth of very 


promise, and of a tle and engaging ition, but 
perhaps oversensitive, end veanione 4 - study and cheerful 


quiet. In two et tan og aware, he will come 
of age; but in meant it would be well that he should 
be prepared by tuition and example for the high position which 
he must ere long be called upon to fill.” 

How beautifully Mr. Richard Staunton spoke, not pom- 
pously in the least, but with a stateliness quite be- 


. A most superiorman! Even his face, which I had 
ot, to own the truth, much liked at first sight, now seemed 
to me to wear the im) of every noble sentiment and candid 
virtue. He was my tor; I saw him with a golden au- 
reola round his in t head; and his bright, restless eyes, 
sharp chin, and g brows, no longer inspired the vague 
dislike with which they had at first struck me, He went on 
to say that he should esteem it as a favour if I would take 
charge of the young heir, watch over him, read with him, and 
direct his studies. A horse, if I approved this p ition, 
was to be kept for the young man’s use, and I was to receive 
for ex and my salary as tutor, two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. i 
“In two years, Mr. Harper,” said the guardian, “ your pu 
—if you to my wish—will arrive at man’s estate. He 
will owe a debt of gratitude to the kind care of Mrs. Harper 
and yourself, which the mere money-payments can never can 
cel. And who knows—that old Dr. y, who must be much 
beyond the allotted three score and ten, cannot always hold 
the living of Bullingdon. But there is one stipulation—Oak 
leigh, though healthy, is bleak, and my nephew is accustomed 
to a more sheltered abode—his room, if you please, must 
have a south aspect, and be airy and large, with a good 
lace.” 


course we made no objection. If Mr. Staunton had sti- 
pulated that we should camp, gipsy fashion, in the woods 
about the vicarage, I believe Clara and I would have agreed, 
80 were we > ee ae to this new Land of Promise. 
I not but feel the salary offered for my care of the 
baronet was a liberal one, and I had not much doubt 


Mr. Richard Staunton, by some strange chance, required the | that I was a sufficiently scholar to be his tutor, though I 
services of one of chase nested extionas or artists, it was unin- | felt rather awkward as I mentioned, that of modern I 
telligible that he should be there. Staunton Dene had no con- | was almost wholly — My wife, too, was a little ner- 
nection with Twistley. It had its own cathedral town, nine | vous at the idea of the responsibility we were about to incur, 
miles off, its own market town within half that distance. It | but the benificent visitor gently ri ed our scruples, 

did not seem probable that the temporary master of the old| “Sir Frederick,” said he, been for years 


with 
his mother, and is well versed in modern languages, but his 
classical education has been comparatively neglected. His 
studies in history, too, are probably somewhat backward ; but 
it was the dying wish of my r sister-in-law—a most ex- 
cellent woman—that he should enter parliament, and assume 
that position which belongs to the head of the Stauntons. And 
I am sure, that Mrs. , in spite of her youth, is the best 
of nurses in sickness, and——” 

Just then in came the little maid with the tea-tray, and m 

wife looked a little confused and guilt; See the thick 





Jones ite eager to solve the enigma, so we hurried 
eed suggesting as he went two hypotheses— 


sti 
I hope these preliminary remarks will not be misconstrued ; | comprehensible to those who do not know how welcome is | bread and butter, the black tea-pot of Staffo make, and 
I de not desire to be takes for a clerical 8 barite, intent upon | an break in » monotonous life. ; the mugs of milk and water for the children. But =o 
loaves and fishes, but negligent of the calls of duty. It was| At any rate, Mr. Richard Staunton, after a brief colloquy ey her at her ease by himself tired and thirsty, an 
not the work that we murmured at, but the atmo- | with the check-aproned little maid who answered his rap, was | by asking, epyety seriousness, if I may use such a 
sphere of smoke and fog, the moist air of the swampy plain | admitted, and the door closed on his tall form. goneek, De cee SOS e had his cup of tea, praised its 
and sluggish river, the dull, sad monotony of the fil built “ Some mistake,” said I, ponderingly ; “1 wonder whom he | flavour and accommodated himself omnia. well J the 
town, and the phalanx of ¢vil, on which our feeble efforts | is looking for.” varady ops cae weer oot saath caneies $0 
coumelh te - - - he talked remaining 
whe ty on eal, © men axitfalfy and genlally: that we begus (Jones inciaded) to con 


ufacturing 
town, twenty years back, before emigration and the repeal of 


on, my companion 
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THE ALBION. 


October 4 














sider ourselves as predestined to develop the embryo great- 
ness of the young county magnate whom our roof was to har- 
bour; I assumed the didactic mien of a Johnson, while Clara 
put on her most matronly airs. 

“ And now, with your kind permission, I must tear myself 
away; your delightful society has already caused me to forget 
the flight of time,” said Mr. Staunton at last; but we shall 
meet again ere long, and my solicitor, Mr. Stokes, will call on 

‘ou to adjust all needful formalities. Good-bye, Mrs. Harper. 

r. Harper, allow me to shake your hand; and yours also, Mr. 
Jones; and you, my little dears, will perhaps make an old gen- 
tleman happy with a kiss.” 

The last speech was addressed to my two little girls, aged 
respectively five and six; but I regret to state that these young 
ladies demurred, not from habitual coyneas, for they were 
generally friendly enough with our guests, but from some cu- 
rious antipathy which they had taken to our distinguished 
visitor. hey clung to their mother’s knees, cast furtive 
glances of infantine terror at the stranger, and sobbed out 
a vehement refusal to make Mr. Richard Staunton happy with 
a kiss. 

But little Emma and little Kitty remained in the minority ; 
the rest of us broke into a unanimous pean of praise, as soon 
as Mr. Staunton’s stately form, a little, just a very little, stooped 
by years and study, had vanished down the dim vista of Para- 
dise Row. Our benefactor! could we say too much in his 
honour! Such a noble, kind-hearted, discriminating person- 

. He was so thoughtful, so considerate a patron, that his 
fran affability lightened the load of obligation which he con- 
ferred. His solicitude for his nephew's welfare, too, did him 
infinite credit. I mentioned Jones's scrap of gossip respecting 
Mr. Richard’s reported disappointment at his brother's mar- 

and the birth of the heir, and we all agreed—Jones as 
well as Clara and I—that Mr. Richard was a pattern uncle 
and a model gentleman, and that common fame had basely 
calumniated his generous disposition. Presently, Jones wished 
us good-night, and went off, and we were left to wonder and 
to talk, pm I hope, to give thanks that gushed from the heart, 
and uplifted themselves whither thanks should be paid, for the 
wondrous fortune that had fallen to our lot. Tears rise to my 
eyes still, as memory carries me back to that happy even- 
ing, when we sat, hand in hand, my young wife and I, talkin 
in whispers, because our hearts were so full of a joy that h 
something solemn in it. It was then that Clara, after the 
children had been put to bed, timidly told me of motherly 
fears, long hidden in her own bosom, lest Emma and Kitty 
should be taken from us; it was then that she bade me re- 
mark—me whose perceptions had been dulled by hard work 
and daily cares—how very thin and pale were those pretty 
little faces, how large and hollow the thoughtful eyes, how 
frail the tenure of life, of our darlings, sickening in the un- 
wholesome air of smoky Twistley. They wanted many things, 
those tender blossoms, which my lean purse and our melan- 
choly place of residence denied them. Better clothing, good 
medical care, pure air, playfellows, the fresh, bright country- 
life—these had been sorely needed ; but what was unattaina- 
ble to, the curate’s children, would be within the reach of the 
vicar’s daughters. In the health, the plenty, and the freedom 
of Oakleigh Parva, Kitty and Emma would expand like flowers 
in the sunshine ; and, to cut matters short, so it proved. Mr. 
Stokes the lawyer came duly to communicate Mr. Staunton’s 
intentions. These were surprisingly liberal. He would ad- 
vance me the money requisite to purchase the furniture of Mr. 
Thrump, the outgoing vicar, now Bishop ot Calicut; this loan 
I might repay by moderate instalments from the stipend, and 
was to bear no interest, I scarcely knew how sufficiently to 
thank the worthy friend who had thus relieved me from the 
last of my difficulties, for 1 was quite unprovided with the ne- 

x hundred pounds, and should have had to borrow 

at a high rate,-but for Mr. Staunton’s thoughtfulness. 

I was presented and inducted by the bishop, on production 
of my testimonials, without any demur ; and as soon as a cu- 
rate could be found to supply my place, we took leave of our 
Twistley, and joyfully removed to our new abode. bap} 
sonage was a pretty house, in good repair, standing on a ri 
ground, that overlooked the thatched roofs and of 
the hamlet of Oakleigh Parva. The parish was wide, but the 

pulation small, and the church a thoroughly rustic one. 
Tiere was no resident squire, but most of the land belonged 
to the Stauntons, whose ancestral residence, however, Staun- 
ton Dene, was nearly ten miles off, and was severed by other 
properties from this outlying estate. Oakleigh Parva had been 
a portion of the confiscated possessions of the church, and had 
belonged to the great monastery which stood at Twistley ages 
before a factory chimney arose in the place. The ruins of the 
succursal cell, called the “ Monk’s House,” were all distinctly 
visible in an orchard within rifle-shot of the parsonage. The 
gray stones lay in shapeless heaps among the gnarled old ap- 

le-trees. As for our new dwelling, it was very snug, though 
Puilt in the reign of James the First ; and the children screamed 
with delight when they saw the high-pitched roof, quaint porch, 
matted with sweetbrier and woodbine, the trim lawn and 
shrubberies, the huge old sun-dial, that had told the sun's 
march for centuries, the big old tithe-barn, and the paddock 
starry with daisies. 

The rooms were for the most part small, but very comfort- 
able, with their oak wainscots, and the Rev. Mr. Thrump’s 
furniture was better than any we had had the use of during 
our married life. Anything so heartfelt as the happiness of 
Clara and the children, on settling, I never beheld. There 
was no great hurry, for it was yet early spring, and our im- 
portant pupil was not to come to us till the summer, but stlil 
we thought it best to assign his room at once. 

“It must be the green room, my dear,” said Clara, making 
an inroad into the “ study”—how little had I dreamed, two 
months earlier, of such learned retirement !—where I sat - 
ning the first sermon I was to preach in the pulpit of Oakleigh 
Parya—“ it must be the green room, my dear. No other will 
do at all.” 

I was called back from the Lamentations of Jeremiah by 
pes, and smiled as I told Clara I would “leave it to 

er.” 

“ But do come, Philip—ah! but you must, to please me,” 
coaxed Clara, “ for no other room in the house will do for Sir 

Frederick, and this is such a nice one. Do come.” 

So 1 did what any sensible man would have done under the 
circumstances, I laid down my pen, and obeyed. 

The chamber alluded to was a very nice room indeed ; it 
Was on the first floor; it was large and airy, considering the 
antiquity of the house ; and it had three windows, half hidden 
by the ivy without, but on which the yellow sunbeams fell 
pleasantly. 

“A south aspect, Philip,” said Clara magisterially—* you 
know Mr. Richard Staunton was so very particular about a 
south aspect for his nephew's apartment.” The windows 
looked on the pretty garden, where the birds were singing 
their spring hymns already, and whence in due season the 
sweet scent of all the profusion of old-fashioned flowers would 
mount to this favoured chamber. 





They faced due south, and | ject, he 


cummnsnted : Se stow. The room was well Soni, hav- 
ing a tremendous four- of the Georgian epoch, cur- 
tains, and plenty of oun. chests of uoin and toilet-tables, 
a big pier-glass, and a soft carpet. No other room in the house 
had so many presses and cupboards; no other room in the 
house was so handsomely appointed. It was really, as Clara 
remarked, too pretty for the abode of a bachelor and a 
strippling. 

“ And yet, Philip dear, there is no other that I can think of. 
The red room where we sleep faces east, you know; and the 
children’s nu would not do at all; and the blue room and 
that with the pink roses on the walls are too shabby and small ; 
and, in fact, nothing but this will serve. See what a rich ie 
too, and how well it matches that lovely carpet and the 
curtains !” 

It was a handsome paper, dark green in colour, but not 
sombre, being ot a rich deep emerald hue, and of what is 
called “ velvet flock,” the most costly and elaborate of all 
papers. I quite agreed with my wife that we could not pos- 
sibly put our delicate pupil in any other room than this; and 
it was accordingly resolved that the n chamber should 
henceforth be known by the style and title of Sir Frederick’s 


room. 

It was in good order, or would be so when a few purchases, 
such as a shower-bath and the like, had been made. But the 
bell-wire proved to be broken, and we had to get it repaired 
as best we might. There was, of course, no bell-hanger in 
Oakleigh Parva, and none in the neighbouring village of Bram- 
bridge; but in Brambridge there was a blacksmith, who could, 
at a pinch, execute the desired repair, and I gave the necessa- 
ry instruction to this descendant of Tubal Cain. 

“ Umph !” said the man; “ very well, sir. And so ’tis here 
the young Sir is to sleep ; rather he than I, that’s all J knows.” 
And the smith whistled a few bars as he unstrapped his wallet 
of tools. My curiosity was piqued—I asked for an explana- 
tion ; but Jonathan Brown, shoeing-smith, was not willing to 
be communicative. He only growled out that “luck was 
luck,” and that “a most o’ folks” had died, to be sure, in that 
chamber, on which some thought the “ old monk’s curse lay 
special heavy.” 

An old woman of the vil proved more lous; she 
explained that the prior of the little monastic community, 
having been expelled with violence A the Stauntons, under 
warrant from King Henry VIIL, had lain a solemn curse on 
them and theirs, on the acres reft from the monks, and on the 
parsonage, which was to be given to a heretic incumbent. It 
was still firmly believed by the more superstitious villagers 
that at i periods the Soy a of a ghostly monk, 
in cowl and robe of serge, noiselessly through the vica- 
rage house and the haughtier mansion of Staunton Dene, 
blighting those he breathed upon, and that death never failed 
to attend his boding presence. Several deaths had occurred in 
the green chamber cular, chiefly those of young mem- 
bers of the family, and for the most part Sone girls, who 
had faded and pined under “ the curse,” until their dim eyes 
had looked their last at the emerald-tinted walls. 

I did my best to keep these fantastic rumours from coming 
to Clara’s ears, lest they should alarm her. For myself, I was 
rather annoyed than impressed by them. I was by no means 
of a superstitious turn of mind, and I quietly set down the 
legend as an absurdity unworthy of a second thought. We 
were very, very happy at Oakleigh Parva: my wife recovered 
her looks a sunny smile, both of which had become 
rarer than in her early life, and the children soon grew rosy 
and plump of form, and throve wonderfully. Our new home, 
indeed, t have satisfied the cravings of much more fasti- 
dious folks than we were. The people about us, though _— 
rant, were generally well disposed and grateful for any little 
kindness. It was such a pleasure, to Clara in especial, to meet 
with smiling faces and humoured nods and ducks of welcome 
at the cottage thresholds, that we felt as if we were among old 
friends again. So the spring melted into summer, and on the 
—_ day of June our charge arrived.—7o be concluded next 
week. 


——@————— 


GREAT MEMORIES. 
“ The memory ought to be a store-house, not a lumber-room.” 
History furnishes many instances of persons remarkable for 
the strength of their memories, which, when we reflect on the 
limited extent of that faculty in the generality of mankind, 
might be considered as fabulous, were not some of them too 
well attested to be doubtful. 

Mithridates, who ruled over twenty-two nations, was ac- 
uainted with all their and could express himself 
uently in each. Quintus Hortensius, one of the most cele- 
brated orators of ancient Rome, had a memory so tenacious, 
that after studying a discourse, although he had not written 
down a single word of it, he could repeat it exactly in the 
same manner in which he had ounent ts We are told that 
in consequence of a wager with one Sienna, he spent a whole 
day at an auction, and when it was ended, he recapitulated 
every article that had been sold, her with the prices, and 
the names of the purchasers, in their proper order, without er- 
ring in one point, as was proved by the clerk, who followed 
him with his book. The erudite Justus Lipsius remembered 
the whole history of Tacitus, and —_ himself to recite, 
word for word, any that might uired, consent- 
ing at the ~~ — to . Ow & ~~ = - _— — 
dagger, and to t into ly if he ea single 

trip, or did not fhithfally repeat the words of the author. 
uret relates that he dictated one day to a young Corsican 
an innumerable multitude of Greek, Latin, and barbarous 
words, all distinct from each other; and that when he was 
tired of dictating, the Corsican repeated them without hesita- 
tion, in the same order, and then in a reversed order, begin- 
ning at the lest. The faculty possessed by Philidor, and in our 
own days by Morphy, of avg Ly me games of chess at the 
—_ time, and without seeing boards, is almost as extra- 

inary. 

Antonio Magliabechi, librarian to Cosmo the Third, Grand 
Duke of Florence, is quoted as possessing such a memory 
that his head was called by one who knew him, “an universal 
index, both of titles and matter.” The following trial, it is 
said, was once made of his powers of retention. A gentleman 
of Florence, who had written a piece which was to be printed, 
lent the manuscript to Magliabechi, and some time after it had 
been returned with thanks, came to him with a melancholy 
face, and told him of some invented accident, by which, he 
said, he had lost his only copy of the work. The author 
seemed almost inconsolable, and entreated Magliabechi, whose 
reputation for remembering what he had read was already 
zr great, to and recollect as much of it as he possibly 
could, and write it down for him against his next visit. - 
liabechi assured him he would do so, and on setting about it, 
transcribed the whole manuscript without missing a word, or 
even varying in any manner from the When con- 


sulted by the learned writers of the day, on any particular sub- 
could tell them at once, and sometimes 


of a hundred authors, all who had ever treated of the same, 
naming the book, the words, and often the very number of the 
page in which their remarks were to be found. Magliabechi, 
too, although he never travelled beyond Florence, had a jocal 
knowledge of the places where every important book stood, in 
the great collections of different countries. He studied the 
plans and sections of the libraries and their catalogues, as 
nerals study the ground on which they are to campaign. One 
day, the Grand Duke sent for him to ask whether he could get 
a k that was particularly scarce, marked with four Ris, 
rarissimus, as Dominie Sampson would have described it. 
“ No, sir,” answered Magliabechi, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion; “it is impossible. Your Highness’s treasury would not 
buy it for you ; for there is but one in the world—that is in the 
Grand Signor’s library at Constantinople, and is the seventh 
book on the second shelf, on the right-hand side as you goin.” 
This extraordinary man, without exercise, and dieted, by his 
own choice, on hard eggs and water, lived up to his eighty- 
first year, dying on the 14th of July, 1714. 

illiam Lyon, an itinerant actor, known in Edinburgh 
about a hundred years , one evening over a bottle with 
some of his theatrical brethren, wagered a crown bow! of 
punch that the following day at rehearsal he would repeat the 
whole of a “ Daily Advertiser.” The players, who considered 
this as mere bravado, paid little attention to it; but as Lyon 
was positive, one of them accepted the wager. The next 
morning, at rehearsal, he reminded Lyon of his bet, imagining 
as he was drunk the night before, he must certainly have for- 


gotten it, and rallied him on the ridiculous boasting of his - 


memory. Lyon produced the paper, desired the other to look 
at it, and decide the wager. Notwithstanding the want of con- 
nexion in the paragraphs, the variety of advertisements, and 
the general chaos which forms the composition of a news- 
paper, he repeated it throughout without the least hesitation 
or mistake. 

Jedediah Buxton, a poor, illiterate, English peasant, born 
about the year 1708, was singular! remarkable for his know- 
ledge of the relative proportions of numbers, their powers, and 
progressive denominations. The faculty must have been in- 
stinctive, for he was destitute of even rudimen education. 
To these subjects of calculation he applied the whole force of 
his mind, and upon them his attention was so completely ri- 
vetted that he frequently lost sight of external objects; and 
when he recognised them it was only in respect to their num- 
bers. If any space of time was mentioned before him, he 
would soon after say, that it contained so many minutes; and 
if any distance, he would assign the number of hair breqdths* 
in it, even when no question was asked him by the company. 

Being required to multiply 456 by 378, he gave the product 
by mental arithmetic, (for he could neither read nor write), as 
soon as another person p had pleted it in the com- 
mon way. He was then requested to work it audibly, that his 
method might be known. He began by multiplying 456 by 
5, which produced 2,280; this he again multiplied by 20, and 
found the product 45,600, which was the multiplicand mullti- 
plied by 100: this product he again multiplied by 3, which 

roduced 136,800, the sum of the multiplicand multiplied by 
500 It remained therefore to multiply this by 78, which he 
effected by multiplying 2,280 (the product of the multiplicand 
multiplied by 5), by 15; five times 15 being 75. This product 
being 34,200, he added to 136,800, which was the multiplicand 
multiplied by 300, and this produced 171,000, which was 375 
times 456. To complete his operation, therefore, he multiplied 
456 by 3, which produced 1,368, and having added this num- 
ber to 171,000, he found the product of 456 multiplied by 378 
to be 172,368. 

By this it appears that Jedediah’s method of arithmetic was 
entirely his own, and that he was so little acquainted with the 
common rules, as to multiply 456 first by 5, and the product 
by 20, to find what sum it would produce multiplied by 100; 
whereas, had he added two ciphers to the figures 456, he would 
have obtained the product at once. A person, who had heard 
of his my ety ke pion! meeting him accidentally, in 
order to try his calculating roe. proposed to him the fol- 
lowing question. Admita field to be 423 yards long, and 383 
broad, what is the area? After the a were read to him 
distinctly, he gave the true product, 162,009 yards, in the space 
of two minutes; for the proposer observed by his own watch 
how long each operation took the respondent. The same per- 
son asked him how many acres the said field measured? And 
in eleven minutes he replied, 33 acres, 1 rood, 35 perches, 20 

ards, and one quarter. . He was then asked how many bar- 
ey-corns would reach eight miles? In a minute and a half 
he answered, 1,520,640 barley-corns. The following question 
was put to him at the same time: Supposing the distance be- 
tween London and York to be 204 miles, how many times will 
a coach-wheel turn round in that space, allowing the circum- 
ference of the wheel to be six yards? in thirteen minutes he 
answered, 59,840 times. 

Although these instances which are well authenticated, are 
sufficient proofs of Jedediah’s astonishing powers of mental 
calculation, for the further satisfaction of the curious, we sub- 
join a few more. Being asked how long after the firing of the 
cannons at Retford the report might be heard at Haughton 
Park, the distance being five miles, and supposing the sound to 
move at the rate of 1,142 feet in one second of time ;—he re- 

lied, after a deliberation of about a quarter of an hour, in 

3% seconds, and that 46 remained. He was then asked: ad- 
mit that 3,584 brocoli plants are set in rows, 4 feet asunder, 
and the plants 7 feet apart, in a rectangular plot of ground, 
how much land will these plants occupy ?—Within fialf an 
hour, he said—2 acres, 1 rood, 8 perches and a half. 

This extraordinary man would stride over a piece of land 
or field, and tell the contents with as much exactness as if he 
had measured it with achain. In this manner he measured 
the whole lordship of Elmeton (a small village near Chester- 
field, and the place of his nativity), of some thousands of acres 
belonging to Sir John Rhodes, and brought him the contents, 
not only in acres, roods, and perches, but even in square 
inches. After this he reduced them, for his own amusement, 
into hair-breadths, computing 48 to each side of the inch, 
which produced such an incomprehensible number as ap} 
altogether astounding. But, perhaps, his greatest feat in cal- 
culation was the answer to the following most complicated 
questions put to him suddenly in the field when walking with 
many other Tabourers. In a triangular body, whose three 
sides are, peapaetentn, 23,145,789 yards, 5,642,732 yards, and 
54,965 yards, how many cubical eighths of an inch are there’? 
He gave the exact solution in five hours. 

The only objects of Jedediah’s curiousity, ne&t to figures, 
were the king and the royal family ; gnd his desire to see them 
was so strong, that in the beginning of spring, 1754, he walked 
up to London from Derbyshire for that purpose, but .was 
obliged to return disappointed, as his Majesty had removed to 
Kensington just as he arrived in town. e was, however, in- 
troduced to the Royal Society, whom he called the Volk of the 
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* A hair’s breadth is, in measurement, the forty-eighth part of 
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Siety Court. The members who were then present asked him 
several questions in arithmetic to prove his abilities, and being 
much gratified by his ready answers, dismissed him with a 
handsome gratuity. 

During his residence in London he was carried to see the 
tragedy of “King Richard IIL,” at Drury Lane. It was ex- 
pected that the novelty of every thing in the place, together 
with the splendour of the surrounding objects, would have 
fixed him in astonishment, or that his passions would, in some 
degree, have been roused by the action of the performers, even 
if he did not fully comprehend the dialogue. But his thoughts 
were otherwise employed. During the dances, his attention 
was engaged in reckoning the number of steps. After a fine 
piece of music, he declared that the different sounds produced 
by the instruments, perplexed him beyond measure. But he 
counted the words uttered by Garrick in the whole course of 
his part, and affirmed that in this he had perfectly succeeded. 

Born to no inheritance, and brought up to no particular 
calling, Jedediah Buxton supported himself by the labour of 
his hands; and although his talents, had they been properly 
cultivated, might have — him for acting a distinguished 
part on the theatre of life, he pursued “the noiseless tenor of 
his way,” sufficiently contented if he could gratify the wants 
of nature, and procure a daily subsistence tor himself and fa- 
mily. But if his enjoyments were few, they seem to have been 
fully equivalent to his wishes. Favoured by nature in a very 
sfmgular manner, and raised by the powers of his mind far 
above his humble companions who earned their bread in the 
like manner by the sweat of their brow, yet ambitious thoughts 
never interrupted his repose; nor did he, on his return from 
London, regret the loss of any of those delicacies, so rarely 
witnessed or participated in, which he had left behind him. 
Fully satisfied with his accustomed rustic fare, he despised the 
luxuries of the great ; and while his chief pleasure was to ex- 
ercise his ingenuity by calculation, he was still of opinion that 
a slice of bacon afforded the most delicious repast. 

Buxton was a married man, and had several children. He 
died in 1788, being about seventy years of age. Whenever he 
was asked to calculate a question, his habit was to sit down, 
take off his old brown hat, and resting upon his stick, gene- 
rally a very crooked one, he would go to work. He usually 
wore a linen or woollen cap, with a handkerchief thrown care- 
lessly round his neck. 

In 1790, there was living, in Aberdeen, a gentleman’s ser- 
vant, who possessed something of the faculty of Buxton, in an 
opposite line. Though utterly ignorant of Greek and Latin, 
and even but indifferently skilled in his vernacular tongue, 
upon hearing eight or ten pages of Homer or Virgil distinctly 
read, he would immediately repeat the whole without missing 
a single word. While listening to the reading, it was his cus- 
tom to put both his hands before his face and lean upon the 
table. His general judgment and ordinary qualifications were 
like those of illiterate persons in the same sphere. It was so 
with Buxton. Except in its calculating power, his mind was 
more below than above the average. Such instances as these, 
with others of a similar class that might be enumerated, in- 
duce an impression that this peculiar development of memory 
or retention, is a mechanical gift rather than a high develop- 
ment of intellect. 


———_>——_—_—__ 


CAPTAIN CROKER, R. N. 


It wasa brilliant eastern morning, in the early summer of 1814 
when his Britannic Majesty’s ship Vanguard, with all her light 
sails set, and every additional shred of canvas which could woo 
the failing breeze displayed, ded the Marabout Islet in the 
harbour of Alexandria. Immediately after, the clattering of 
the chain of the bower anchor th h the hawse-holes was 
heard, and the snow-white drapery of the gallant vessel sunk 
and disappeared. Numberless sailors sprang aloft, and clam- 
bered the shrouds, and stood on the yards, while they furled 
the sails; and the ship, slowly swinging round by the head, 
was “brought up” to her moorings and lay still and motion- 
less, casting her broad image for many a rood over the glassy 
waters. 

Three days after this a small party of officers, who had rid- 
den wildly, as sailors only ride, through the city and adjoining 
country for several hours, halted at one of the s or hotels 
of Alexandria. Refreshments having been partaken of, it was 
debated what should next be done to wile away the hours ere 
they were bound to return to the ship. The dragoman was 
consulted ; and he, good soul, wearied to death by the merci- 
less activity of his employers, protested it was utterly impos- 
sible for them to find more in the city than what they had al- 
ready beheld. “ Allah il Allah! they had seen it all frem the 

alace to the prisons; and what more could the Senors Ing- 

ese wish for? But there was ay sperm soothsayer, who 
could cast their nativities, and with his astrolabe, make known 
to them how many years it would take them before they were 
all Admirals of the Fleet,” 

“The very thing, Alee!” was the universal exclamation. 
“ Let us have the juggler, by all means.” 

Alee departed in quest of the jmagician, and, after the 
lapse of an hour, returned, bringing him with him. Along 
with Magraubin came a Coptic boy, about ten years old, who 
was to be the expounder of the magical discoveries; for the 
Egyptian savant declared that, to the young alone, into whose 
bosom no impure thought had come, could futurity reveal it- 
self. He would invoke the spirit, and the lad would make 
known to the company whatever intelligence, hidden in the 

Unseen, it would be their pleasure to demand. 

A chafingdish, filled with live charcoal, was now brou, 
and set on the floor. Paper, pens, and ink were prod 
the magician having interrogated his company as to what 
inquiries he should make of the “ spirits,” and received his 
answer that each wished to know what was to be their ulti- 
mate destiny, seated himself on the floor before the chafing- 
dish, and placed the’ boy right opposite on the other side. He 
now tore the paper into small slips, inscribing each with Ara- 
bic characters. He took incense and flung it on the charcoal, 
and began his incantations by repea' telligible 


some unin‘ 
words. The fumes rose in thick from the dish, and 





tin 
, and 


the magician swayed himself to and fro, still over the 
same words as quickly as possible. He collect paused ; 
then, folding a piece of paper into a cup-like half 


+ 4 he 
filled it with ink, and commanded the boy to fix his gaze 
steadfastly on the jetty liquid, and cry out when he saw any- 
thing. he incantation now proceeded with redoubled vi- 
gour. Presently the boy’s cry interrupted the operator. 
“I see,” said he,“ two people with brooms sweeping the 
street, and now there is coming down towards them a stranger 
mounted on a white steed.” 
“ Enough !” Magraubin cried. “ Now, Senors, make known 
to me your separate wishes.” 
Thereupon a young midshipman stepped forward, and in a 
quiet but somewhat serious voice d that the event about 


which all are more or less serious—the closing scene of his life | d. 


young man’s wishes. 


A bow from the magician signified his comprehension of the 


Fresh incense was sprinkled on the chafing-dish, and now 
more abundantly did the magician pour his scraps of paper 
on the fire. Clouds of incense rose thickly around, envelop- 
ing Magraubin and his attendant boy, so as partially to con- 
teal them trom the spectators. It needed but little exercise 
of the fancy to shape those waving wreaths of smoke into su- 
pernatural forms, that appeared to throng round, as though 
hearkening to the shrill summons which he continually yelled 
forth. Again the boy’s shrill voice was heard in interrup- 
-, and the magician commanded him to make known what 
e@ saw. 
“ An island planted with trees like the date palm, I now 
see very plainly. It is a beautiful place. The soil is verdant 
and flowery, like the plains here, when the Nile is gone down. 
There is a harbour in front, and now a large ship is sailing in. 
The sails are very white, and the last one hasa flag flying from 
it, with a red cross on the flag. There are people on the shore 
such as I never saw. They are tall and nearly naked. Their 
houses are new tome. They are formed, I think, of trees. 
That picture is gone. I see now sailors like those here, but 
they are not all dressed the same way. Only one has gold on 
his coat. The others have guns. while he has a sword. They 
are on that beautiful island, but are not near the shore. They 
walk up to a hillock on which stands a single tree. The sa- 
vage people attack them. They fight —— Crowds of the 
islanders fall dead before the sailors’ guns, but larger crowds 
collect from every quarter. The sailor with gold on his 
shoulder is slain, and some more of his men are lying dead 
along with him. They dig his grave under the tree that was 
on the summit of the hillock. CE. I can see no 
more.” 
The other individuals of the party similarly had incantations 
gone through for them, and various were the prognostications 
of their destiny, But it would be wandering from our pur- 
pose to give these stories in detail. Let us confine ourselves 
to the single instance we have selected, and a very few words 
will now suffice for the dénouement of our story. 
Years passed by. The general peace which followed Na- 
poleon’s overthrow caused the disbanding of the vast arma- 
ments that had been ——— cquiast tae Corsigan’s ambition, 
and with some dozens of his shipmates the young officer who 
had been the first to consult the Egyptian’s handicraft was 
placed on half-pay. Among other stories of his foreign ad- 
ventures, wherewith he might amuse his stay-at-home friends, 
this narrative of Magraubin’s prediction was occasionally told. 
It had made no impression on his mind, and was listened to 
aM others with merriment, in which he cordially joined. 
alter Croker, for so he was called, was of an Irish branch of 
the Crokers of Lineham, county Devon. Of ancient lineage, 
he had personal qualities not unworthy his descent. Brave, 
frank, hospitable, he attracted the even of the pass- 
ing stranger, and ere long converted the ordi acquaint- 
ance of the hour into the attached friend of a lifetime. De- 
voted to the profession he had chosen, he continually made 
application for active service, until, finding his calls disre- 
-— he reluctantly ceased to make them. He withdrew to 
is paternal property at Lisnabrin, county Waterford, mar- 
ried, and became a country y qutiemee, possessing the good 
will of his neighbours universally, from his friendly and cour- 
teous affability. 
Twenty years over, and Croker, who had deemed 
himself forgotten by the Lords of the Admiralty, was sur- 
prised—most iy so—to receive a communication from 
them, to the effect that his services had not been lost sight of, 
and that a fine new frigate would be soon commissioned, to the 
command of which he was to be appointed. He repaired to 


London and found the news to be true. The in of the 
French among the isles of the Pacific, evidenced by their oc- 
cupation of Tabiti, made it necessary that a few ships, com- 


manded by men of experience, should be sent thither to watch 
their motions; and Croker had been selected for this honour- 
able service. The ships were to be few lest they should ex- 
cite jealousy ; and the directions the captains ved were to 
avoid all collision with the vessels of other nations, while, at 
the same time, they should seek to preserve to Britain that 
prestige of naval supremacy which seems necessary for her 
existence. 
In the course of their duties, Croker’s ship entered the bay 
of Tongataboo. Her special object was to give protection to 
the missionaries who had formed a location on the island. 
The lives of these good people had been threatened by the 
savage people, even before the latter had heard the message 
of peace they had come to deliver to them. The British ves- 
sels seasonably arrived at this juncture, and the missionaries 
were immediately received on board the ship for safety. Hav- 
ing secured their persons, the kind-hearted commander would 
not sail away without an attempt to redeem their property. 
He landed with a well-armed party of marines and sailors, 
and proceeded a short way inland to the missi settle- 
ment. On his return he was — in the jungle by the abo- 
rigines. He successfully cut his way through m, and 
reached an eminence, where he determined to make a stand 
until reinforcements could arrive from the ship. These in- 
stantly put off on hearing the noise of the firing ; but, ere they 
could reach their — chief, he fell, beneath a plantain tree, 
that morning and evening casts its solitary shadow on the 
green hillock’s side, across the Englishman’s grave. 

We write no fiction. The circumstances are detailed as 
they have been reported to us. We do not profess an ability 
to account for these mysterious intimations of the future which, 
in all ages of the world, have been vouchsafed to men—some- 
times by heavenly inspirations, and often by the practice of 
arts that are unholy and impure. Of one circumstance—that 
on which the whole story h the reader may be assured. 
The Egyptian’s prediction, however, vouchsafed to him, was 
no ex post facto concoction. As we have said, it was delivered 
to Captain Croker in his youth ; was narrated to him by seve- 
ral friends on his withdrawal from active service, and was 
canvassed by them as a topic of familiar conversation, for man 
long years antecedent to its unhappy fulfilment. Croker’s 
death must yet be fresh in men’s memories. It occurred 


| within the last few years. 





THE HOUSE; THEN AND NOW. 
Concluded. 


It has been shrewdly conjectured that the minsters, con- 
vents, and castles of the feudal day were the work of a peculiar 
brotherhood, whose emblems are often to be found among their 
carvings, and whose name at least has descended to the order 
of Freemasons. Be that as it may, it is certain that since then 
Europe has never seen such prodigal bounty of adornment, 
i i rose-win- 





—aimight be declared to him. 





of the piles that remain to us. 
they were, spent most of their trouble on ecclesiastical build- 
ings; and though they strengthened the baron’s keep, and 
carved haughty devices over his gate, and built him a banquet- 
hall fit for the heroes of Homer, they did very little for the 
“bower” of my lady the baron’s wife, and nothing at all for 
the comfort of the baron’s villeins. 


But the Freemasons, if such 


f What they did, however, 
was to keep alive the traditions of good and graceful architec- 
ture, and to train up a race of workmen who handled their tools 
well, and who could erect a fair house tor any one who could 
afford to pay them. Gradually, as nations grew richer, people 


could afford to pay them ; not the labouring class of hinds and 


ploughmen, who, poor fellows, had to stick much longer ‘to 
turf hovels, huts of rough stone, or cottages of the Devonshire 
“cob;” but the farmer and the burgher presently desired 
something snugger and more tasteful thgn the smoky wooden 
huts of the past generations, and they shared in the improve- 
ment of the time. 
England, in this respect, was singularly backward; she was 
not only outstripped by Italy and France, but by Spain. It 
was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth that the Spanish ambas- 
sador wrote home to express his wonder at the oddity of the 
English yeomen, who fared as well as hidalgoes of Cagile, yet 
lived in houses built of sticks and dirt. This sorie Of which 
the envoy of the Catholic king spoke so scornfully, was what 
is known as the “half-timbered.” It is eminently picturesque. 
Many old houses in provincial cities, together with a few rus- 
tic cottages, still show their motley fronts of black and white, 
having braved fire and decay for three centuries at least. But 
the half-timbered houses were easily consumed by fire; they 
must have been frail concerns, or the aldermen of London 
would hardly have been provided with hooks and chains for 
pulling down any fraudulent dwelling that encroached on the 
roadway, and Erasmus found much to blame in the tenements 
of the citizens. . 
The Saracens did as much for the eastern world as the Nor- 
mans did for the West. When they burst from, their deserts, 
ill-clad, hungry, and untanght, but strong in the might of their 
new faith, their poverty moved the contempt of the Byzantine 
court and of theGreek colonists. That a rude people, hitherto 
des} ised, should leave the wilderness to rule over nations, was 
in Greek eyes as improbable as would now be the conquest of 
Europe by the Laplanders. But the wiseacres of Constantino- 
- were boon the Arab had much latent genius, and a love 
cr the beautiful quite as fervent as that of the Greek in his 
best days. When he was lord of all, when he had learned to 
imitate the handicrafts, and had absorbed the science of civi- 
lized men, he showed that he could invent in his turn. Then 
arose those wondrous palaces, mosques, and pavilions; those 
majestic castles, and tombs hardly less gorgeous, which even 
in ruins surpass the best productions of our own day. Nor 
was it in Spain and Syria alone that the horse-shoe arch, the 
flowing scroll-work of Arabesque art, the deep cornices glow- 
ing with gold, the fairy columns, the glittering fountains, the 
floors and ceilings so chastely splendid as to soothe the eye they 
dazzled, burst into being; to Arab teaching was due the snowy 
Tajmahal ot , the palace of the Moguls, and all the mag- 
nificence which decked India under the Mohammedan sway. 
If the Moors, in whom Arabian learning reached the highest 
pitch, had only known how to adorn the homes of their kings, 
Alhambra and Alcazar, we should have owed them little. But 
their efforts were not wholly spent on the polished marble 
the fantastic carvings, and the many-coloured enamels an 
frescoes which were to please a monarch; their private dwel- 
lings were marvels of neatness and’ elegance ; even the cot- 
tages of the white-turbaned peasantry, under whose skilful 
care the Vega blossomed like a garden, were miracles of clean- 
liness when compared with the slovenly abodes of Christian 
Spaniards. As for the houses of the merchants and cavaliers, 
the numerous gentry of a Moorish kingdom, they had terraced 
roofs draped with welcome awnings, lofty wind-towers to 
catch every breath of air procurable in that sultry climate, cool 
upper chambers, and es ly baths and fountains. The 
Gothic hidalgoes of e sneered at the spotless floors, the 
— walls, and above all, at the passion of these infidels for 
wash .o the provision they made for that effeminate and 
heathenish practice. But as cause and effect act and re-act 
over the world, there is little doubt that we owe many a lesson, 
: — matters than physic and chemistry, to the Moslems of 
n. 
Many integral parts of a house had been, during all this 
time, slowly changing. The awkward Egyptian door, a mére 
plank with wooden fastenings, had given place to the folding- 
door of Greece and Rome, which was commonly a trivalve ; 
to this succeeded the low, heavy, and almost circular door ot 
the Goths, and to this, again, the tall and pointed door of the 
feudal epoch. The last gave place only to the double-leaved 
portal of the time of Francis I., which has remained in favour 
with the builders of large and handsome houses to the present 
day. Throughout the East, curtains were more common than 
doors, and the place of bolts and locks was filled by servants 
who slept across their lord’s threshold.. Stairs were for the 
most part wretched constructions. Some Moorish stairs were 
broad and commodious, and Venice could boast of stately 
flights of wide stone steps ; but the chatelains of the north had 
to stumble, as best they might, up the dark, steep, and break- 
neck ascents which led to their turret-chambers. In the best 
houses, out of Italy, glazed windows were most rare. 
Dukes packed up the glass of their casements, and carried it 
with them on sumpter-mules when moving from town to coun- 
4 The Russians were lucky in having a substitute in tale, 
thin plates of which admitted light, and kept out cold winds. 
The natives of West Europe were fain to content themselves 
with oiled paper, parchment, or discs of thin horn, while the 
people of Br n and the Levant had nothing but a wooden 
shutter wherewith to exclude sun, dust, rain, or tempest. 
Where glass panes existed, they were usually very small, and 
in the shape of that well-known lozenge which looks so well 
= without, but admits so little light. 


e ce—wherein books and crucibles} and 
art, revived with a splendour that for a time threw soldiering 
into the shade—did much for domestic architecture. There 


was an actual fury for all things classic ; not, it is true, for the 
classicism of Greece, but for all that related to Roman science. 
The®tately and convenient Italian type of mansion supplanted 
the castellated dwelling of the baron. Times were enges: 
the crown and the towns were too strong for the turbulent no- 
bles, and no one cared to be — within a donjon tower 
that no feudal enemy was likely to besiege. Then, for the first 
time, the gentry of France began to build hotels and manor- 
houses which had broad of stone, marble, or 

wood; to widen their doors and windows; to raise their ceil- 
ings; and to aim rather at grandeur than at stren, Eng- 
land did not, indeed, vie with France in copying Italy, but she 
regarded with favour the Tudor style of building, then new, 
and which was perhaps better suited to her climate and 
scenery than palladian porticos and Tuscan halls. Tudor ar- 





ts | chitecture, when on too small a scale, is apt to degenerate into 
caricature, and we have been unfortunately 
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mushroom crop fie red brick hoses, purmenates by = 

bles and Lilipu battlements, the only purpose of whic’ 
sr shi i iged by a dwarf’ wniard oe 
But a t should not be juc y a dwarf’s stan of pro- 
een and there are Bt a few noble coun wensoms 
whose peaks and projections, forests of chimneys, and huge 

rches, overgrown with ancient ivy, inspire anything but ri- 

cule. Then, first of all, did our land behold those grand 
staircases of dark oak, with broad balustrades carved into 
fol and heraldic monsters, up whose wide ascent the tradi- 
tional coach-and-six might be driven. Then, too, came into 
being those ape | galleries, lighted by a long range of tall 
windows, which afforded the favourite leaaes of the beauties 
and witlings of the day. 

The Dutch and Flemings had a Renaissance of their own; 
or perhaps it should be said, that with increased wealth they 
developed their own peculiar theories, They preferred clean- 
liness to magnificence, snugness to splendour. Their well- 
washed houses, with carved fronts; their tapestry ; their floors 
(from whose porcelain tiles it was no idle boast to say the most 
fastidious could have eaten without scruple); their bright 
windows, gilded vanes, and gardens full of tulips and summer- 
, were quite their own, the products of their industry 
and he burgher-class in Britain, both north and 
south, modelled their dwellings on a Netherlandish ype. 
Never, certainly, did the insular copy soar to the same height 
of fanatical neatness and quaint odait as the Low Country 
original; but many old houses still exhibit the carvings, the 
os tiles, the windows, porches, and glazed plaster of the 

nders school. 

The story tenements which made up the majority of dwel- 
lings were of mere lath and plaster, the cause of perpetual 

ns, and the nests of disease; so that the Great Fire, 

which changed London from timber to brick, was more a be- 
nefit thana —- The houses built during the later Stuart 
reigns, and under those of the early Georges, are seldom very 
attractive; solid and square, of dull red brick, with rows of 
tall windows coped with white stone, with stone balustrades 
round a terraced roof, they give an idea of dull com- 

fort. They were better lighted than those of a century before, 
but oq had lost the deep window-seats where students and 
lovers delighted to sit, and their fireplaces were degenerating 

the huge proportions of the antique type. 

The of the poor improved but slowly, if at all. In 
Scotland, where stone abounded, far greater progress was 
made than in England ; while the Irish cabin of sods and wat- 
tles continued to shelter the swarming Celtic population of 
Erin. In America, great progress was made; the city of New 
York, often new christened at a ch of masters, was still 
overshadowed by learned Boston, gay New Orleans, and proud 
Richmond ; but it was growing fast, and the original houses, 
built of bricks made in Holland, and fitted with timber grown 
in Switzerland, and ‘sawn in Holland, were already clip 
by native productions. The settlers, in many spots where now 
exist great commercial towns, had no better abodes than the 
log-hut and the block-house, which screened them from the 

a of winter and the arrows of the gavage. The abc es, 
then, as now, had but their wooden wigwams in the forest- 
clothed north, their “ lodges” of bleac bisons’ hide among 
the J no of the south-west. On the other hand, the Aztecs 
of Mexico were capable, at the time of its conquest, of con- 
structing palaces, and earthen pyramids, which struck the 
— with wonder. The native Peruvians, , proved 

irable masons. Even Pizarro’s rober compan stopped 
in the work of plunder to stare at the stately piles of hewn 
stone which that patient le had contrived to erect, and 


the enormous extent of the public edifices. But the bulk | Th 


at 
of the people lived in cottages, neat, indeed, but humble in 
materials and d 4 


and design. 
The natives of the Polynesian Archipelago were found v 
backward in to their dwellings, as in other snatlere 
indeed, it is only among the dwarfish races that haunt the 
swampy forests of equatorial Africa that we can find a paral- 
lel for the blacks of Papua, in tree-castles, which they 
ascend by a rude ladder. Otaheite, in whose delicious climate 
little shelter sufficed, could boast of its huts of light wood, 
roofed with mats; and New Zealand had trim cottages for the 
peasant, fortified Diy ww for the chief. But the natives of 
the Austral’ continent had but . of bark, a mere 
screen to be carried about and p) against the stem of a 
gum tree, and behind which halfa tribe could huddle together 
when the wind blew. 

Some peculiarities of the Turkish house, using that word in 
the widest sense, deserve attention. Whereas our dwellings 
are regular in shape, the size and form of the rooms being re- 
oo by the size and form of the house, the Turks pursue a 

ifferent system ; with them each room is a complete whole, a 
parallelogram with its dais, divan, and orthodox amount of 
windows, and the house is composed of as many such rooms 
as the owner wishes, and is‘rather a federation than a compact 
unity. The result is irregularity without, but harmony wi ; 
= and Ay. a be we should peer that we live in 

ouses, not outside of them, logic would seem to go hand in hand 
with the Ottoman practice. i noe. Turkish custom is to 
confront the street with a blank expanse of uninviting dead- 
wall, like the face of a blind man, while the numerous win- 
dows look into a well-fenced len, where the gilded kiosks 
stand knee-deep in a sea of blushing flowers, where the foun- 
tains ripple, and the pigeons flutter and coo. Jealousy and 
fear of oppression have united to bring about this morose 
“The ae lin, 

e dwellings of most nations are deeply imbued with the 
national character. There is the seedeee Greek house, white 
and glaring, where dark-haired, dark-eyed women, with 
flat red caps, laced with gold, and snub noses like that of So- 
crates, peer all day trom the windows. There is the Russian 
house, with its double or tripple windows, its t stoves and 
flues, and its solid walls. There is the Prewea house, ugly 
and snug, of yellow Dutch brick, mixed with yellow Memel 
timber, and which also has double windows. ‘There, in Flan- 

ed roofs, the crow steps 
sh ‘of aspect, and inhabited 

of aspect, an ab 
by families of every social e, from the senator au y 
to the shoeblack or the er ‘in the attics. Cooxtand 
and the Tyrol have those houses which we see so often cari- 
catured in the toy-shop, picturesque abodes of wood, often 
very old, and which have assumed the rich golden tint of po- 
lished bronze, by long mellowing under sun and rain. 
houses, both handsome and comfortable, with their covered 
— running round the outside, thei 
in 


and gables, of Belgic taste; while 
Bhsbarglt one and 





, their porch d_ gables, 

steep projecting roofs, and their hundred windows blaz- 

the c n sunlight of evening, have also wooden 

pi yt burned. A udicious combination of 

roan Nie on oe e pine-wood from the 
some land is 

ki trol a ah 

from the stately frontage ot foreign cities, feels a shock of 


mortified surprise as he sees the smaller and humbler dwell- 
po of his countrymen. The houses look absurdly low, the 
colours dim, the windows small, the doors ridiculously nar- 
row and low, as if meant for the egress of a population of 
dwarfs. But he reflects, after a time, that the glitter abroad 
more apparent than real, that there is something in the Eng- 
lishman’s desire to have his home to himself, instead of being 
a sandwich between two tiers of next-floor neighbours. In 
bell-hanging, in water-supply, in the fitting of doors and win- 
dows, England leaves the continent far behind ; though she is¢ 
in her turn by the best mansions of New York and 
Philadelphia. nage, too, though in a crude state, is better 
attended to in England than abroad. But it is impossible to 
rebut the accusation of bad taste which clings to the British 
builder. This is the age of stucco, of awkward twin villas, 
with all the inconvenience, and none of the grandeur, of pseudo- 
Gothic architecture, of gaunt terraces, making a desperate pre- 
tence of being stone, while the wretched cement peels off 
their fronts under the influence of damp. It is the age, too, 
of palladian monstrosities ; of red brick jails, into which cre- 
dulous tenants are seduced, and which prove to have been 
run up as rapidly, and on as slender foundations as Jack’s 
fairy beanstalk ; the age of “ scamped” work, reckless contracts, 
and cheap dwellings not meant to last. It may be objected, too, 
that not only are walls thin, chimneys smoky, and floors frail, 
but that the truths of modern science are wholly ignored, and 
that of ventilation is as unprovided for as it was before Lavoi- 
sier analysed air, and Priestley discovered oxygen. These are 
evils easy of cure, and the cure is certain when every day adds 
to the enlightenment and prosperity of a nation. But at pre- 
sent, the homes of England are in the hands of worse Vandals 
and Goths than Genseric or Alaric, and many a pater-familias 
might envy the comfort and beauty of the buried Roman villa, 
with its pretty chambers, tesselated pavement, and firm walls 


of “h -bone” brick, which lies, fathoms down in earth 
and ru , beneath the rickety foundations of Magnolia 
—_——_————__— 


THE POLICE OF PARIS. 
A REVIEW OF THE MEMOIRS OF CANLER. 

This is a very singular book, of which the circulation has, 
we believe, been prohibited at Paris. It consists of the recol- 
lections of a retired police officer, extending over a —_— of 
upwards of thirty years. Possibly, some of the revelations con- 
tained in it may have been deemed to be unfit for any but the 


as tending to bring into further disrepute an organization so 
unpopular as that of the police of Paris. It is, however, in 
many respects worthy of attention from the light that it throws 
on the working of the French police system, especially during 
the period of the Restoration, when there can be littie reason 
to doubt that the ts of that system were unscrupulously 
made use of in the interests of the party of reaction.. Less in- 
terest, perhaps, is to those portions of the work in 
which are narrated the ingenious modes adopted for the de- 
tection of crime. To a detective, no doubt, such histories of 
elaborate plans, cleverly conceived and patiently carried out, 
would be as interesting as the pages of Napier and Jomini are 
to a scientific military officer ; but for the unprofessional reader, 
the records of horrible crimes, and of the means taken to bring 
them home to gt os yey are unattractive, if not abso- 
lutely nauseous. Although the thieftaker and the detective are 
unfortunately indis le to society, and though they ma 
combine ability an age with a zealous discharge of their 
duty, still their calling can never engage general sympathy. 

ere 2 — = a Oe frequent ae with crime 
cannot out p uences, and it is certain 
that, in the pursuit of Sotorious oftaders, the agents of police 
are compelled to follow a system of espio and to make 
use of expedients which, though necessary for the object in 
view, would, in any other case, be looked upon with aversion 
and More than this, there is always a fear that the 
skill which they acquire = be perverted to other objects, 
and that a well-o' police may be, as it is in many Con- 
tinental countries, employed in other work than protecting 
the lives and property of the subjects. The detective is a crea- 
tion of modern society to fulfil a specific purpose—he is trained 
to manhunting, and his zeal is often stimulated by the offer of 
reward. It is not surprising that his profession is not very 
highly esteemed. 

. Canler, however, takes a very high view of the position 
and the duties of a detective. After a long experience, he has 
undertaken to give to the world the results of his observations, 
and accordingly we have a sketch of French society from a 
police officer's point of view. With the true logic of a French- 
man, he tells us the reasons which have led him to pubiish his 





immortality, others write to work upon the curiosity o 
ew by-wild and romantic narratives. No motive so mean 

influenced the imperturbable morality of M. Canler. His 
object is to give to mankind the facts and ideas which he has 
mastered by a long practical experience, in the hope of saving 
from dishonour some individ of weak character by show- 
ing them vice as it is—hideous, ignoble, revolting—and with 
the conviction that he is only fulfilling a duty to society in de- 
scribing events which he has witnessed or in which he has 
taken a part, from which may be drawn conclusions tending 
to inspire young minds with a noble repugnance for everything 
that is vile, contemptible and dishonourable. This no 
doubt, a very high popes, and if it had been accomplished the 
name of Canler would be inscribed in the list of the great 
benefactors of mankind ; but, on perusing his pages, we con- 
fess we do not see that the performance in any way corresponds 
with the promi The infe to be drawn from his ex 
rience, as narrated by himself, is simply that the Paris police 
are so clever and that the aensis are immensely in 
favour of the detection of a burglar or a murderer ; that is to 
say, it is the best poliey to be honest, for if you are dishonest 
you will in all probabil iy be found out. We must not expect 
grapes from thorns, and, perhaps, this is as near an approach 
to a moral theory as could have been looked for in an ex-de- 
tective; yet, at same time, we cannot help feeling a sort of 
— tion for the sublime impudence of such a magniloquent 
exordium. 

These Memoirs mn, in the usual manner, with the birth, 
parentage, and childhood of the writer. We learn that he was 
the son of a soldier, and afterwards became one himself. At 
eighteen years of age he took part in the battle of Waterloo, 








criminal public, and other portions may have been looked upon |" 


reminiscences. Some men write for the sake of a, or | °C 
the 








Louis XVIII. to revoke the Charter, and re-establish the sys- 
tem of government that had existed before the revolution. 
The priest party, and notably the order of Jesuits, were zea- 
lous and unscrupulous agents of the association. Abroad, it 
counted on the support of the Holy Alliance. At home it 
sought to attain its ends by fomenting conspiracy m con- 
spiracy in the hope of proving the impossibility of taining 
representative institutions in a country still agitated by revo- 
lutionary passions. Those conspiracies, it is declared, were in 
reality got up by the agents of a secret police. The most ne- 
farious means were made use of to.entrap suspected persons 
into statements of a treasonable character ; letters were opened 
to obtain evidence ; and nothing was left untried that might 
strike terror into the public mind, and pre’ the way for a 
coup @état. The activity of the police of Paris was directed to , 
political objects, whilst their more legitimate duties were com- 
paratively neglected. At the same time, the spiritual interests 
of the personnel of the force were carefully attended to by the 
Minister of Police, and favour of promotion rapidly followed 
the practical performance of religious duties. For it was 

of the bargain between the party of reaction and the priests 
that, in return for the exertions of the latter, the hand of au- 
thority should make itself felt in enforcing the duties and ob- 
servances inculcated from the pulpit. On this subject we will 
quote M. Canler’s account of an incident which he avers oc- 
curred within his own experience :— 

“In 1824 I was police inspector appointed to the superin- 
tendence of the Temple market and the retail dealers. tn the 
course of the year I had brought to justice a considerable num- 
ber of thieves that I had apprehended in the act, and M. Grou- 
fier, senior, who, as com: of the district, had at each ar- 
rest to draw up the particulars of the charge, at the end of the 
year made a report to the prefect of the numerous and efficient 
services I had rendered to the police and to society, and beg- 
ged that I might receive a gratuity as a recompense for them. 

n December 26, the ex-churchwarden B—— sent for me to 
his office. He was alittle thin pale man of bilious complexion, 
hollow cheeks, and demure expression. He talked rather 
slowly, and affected a soft and paiernal manner. To every- 
body he displayed an obsequious politeness. He wore a com- 
plete suit of somewhat rusty black, with black silk stockings 
and large silver buckles in his shoes. Such was the personage 
who enjoyed the confidence of M. Delevau, the Minister of 
Police. The messenger announced me. rose and 
came to meet me with eagerness, made me take a seat near to 
him, and said to me:— 

“My good friend, M. Groufier has made a request to the 
Prefect to award you a uity as a recompense for your good 
services. In my offici i on I have to bring this request 
before the Prefect, but before doing so, I wished to see you, in 
order to infurm you that I have from the Central police the 
most accurate information respecting you, and that I have 
learned with pain and grief that you perform none of your re- 
ligious duties, that you never go to church, and you 

dangerous opinions. You must see that it is impossi- 
le to do anything for our opponents. Nevertheless, my dear 
friend, to show you how m value I attach to a recommen- 
dation from M. Groufier, who is a good and stanch Royalist, I 
will ask for a gratuity of 150 francs for you, but on condition 
that before the end of the month you bring me your confes- 
sional ticket, and that for the future you properly perform the 
duties of your religion.’ : 

“M. B— , after he had finished this little exhortation, de- 
voutly crossed his hands on his breast, and devoutly raised his 
eyes to heaven in a sanctimonious manner, probably expecting 


t I should coasent to his mn 
“But, red with in ion, | got up, and controlling my 
temper with difficulty, I replied— 

“* Sir, I am a soldier's son; I was brought up in camp and 
in barracks, and not in a sem’ > I believe in God; I aman 
honest man, and do my duty conscientiously. With regard to 
my ity, you will do as you think fit, for I will never de- 
cub weet play the part of a hypocrite.’ 

“ Then I left him. 

“In spite of my somewhat rough answer and my abrupt de- 
ay some considerations seem to have pleaded in my 

vour, for a few days afterwards 1 was summoned to the 
pay office, and received a gratuity of a hundred and fifty 
francs.” 





M. Canler tells another story to illustrate the working of the 
same influence. In the second he is not the actor, but the 
narrator :— 

“There was a certain inspector of police who, with a 
family, found it difficult to subsist on the emoluments of his 
office. To improve his condition, he became a regular church- 
r and communicant, but his piety did not become known 
in the quarter where it would be more immediately advanta- 
geous to him. He accordingly contrived to attend mass and 
confession on a day on which he had been told off for special 
service. Being half an hour late at his duty, he was pynished. 
This was exactly what he wan He went at once to the 
priest, who promised to intercede for his penitent. The in- 
spector became the protégé ot M. B——, and obtained = 
of 3,000 francs a year as a reward for his sincere and enlight- 
ened piety.” 

It is difficult to believe such stories, though at the same time 
it is at least as likely that there was some foundation for them 
in the folly and indiscretion of a fanatical priesthood, as that 
they were mere inventions of Bonapartist or Republican ene- 
mies of the Government. One thing is certain, however—the 

y of absolutism had determined adherents in the Roman 
Satholic cl . With each it was the principal object to as- 
sert the prince ~ of authority, and ill-ju efforts to accom- 
plish that end have justly entailed odium on both. But these 
charges the Government and the priests are light and 
trivial when contrasted with the iniquities that were 


trated through the of the police, at the i of 
the faction. system termed La provocation is 
thus ill by M. Canler :-— 


“ Two police agents were sent to the South ; one man was an 
old soldier of the Empire, the other had been a blacksmith ; 
the first was to sell pictures and the second plaster-of-Paris 
busts of the members of the Royal family, but they also took 
with them eye tle and lead statuettes of the emperor, which 

secretly off for sale. 

“Tf any person was imprudent enough to meddle with the 
political contraband trade, the two agents, who had regular 

recommendation 


and, like every Frenchman present there, performed p passports and special letters of to secure the 
of valour. In 1818 he obtained his , and in 1820 was/aid and protection of the local authorities, 
admitted into the police. As a soldier of the Empire, he was} him. Domi visits took place at oncé, the forbidden 
naturally a as most of the other employes of the | articles were , the possessor arrested and forthwith sent 
police were, and he therefore dwells with peculiar to trial. 

on the iniquitous R during the period| “At Paris La provocation was worked in different ways. 
known as La Terreur Blanche. At that time, as is generally | Honest working men were got into drinking shops by persons 
believed, there existed a powerfully organized , distinct | dressed like themselves, , and who 
fom the goverument, bat posessed of «considerable infiuence professed to be their brothers ; it might happen excited 
on members of it, whose sole object was to drive] withj drink, they of the acts of 
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the Government ; gradually confidence was established, the 
talk grew louder, the Government was censured, and _ reflec- 
tions were made on the king himself. [t naturally followed 
that wishes were expressed for radical changes; at length, at 
the instigation of the cunning agent of police, a plot was de- 
termined upon which was never to see the light. Then, under 
the influence of drink, the bargain was made and signed. The 
agents pra mage the document was handed in at the pre- 
fecture of police, and some fine morning the wretched dupes 
of this imposture awoke in the cells of a jail.” 

Other instances are given of the manner in which there 
things were done. M. Canler goes so far as to declare that the 
émeute of the Rue St. Denis, soon after the accession of Charles 
X., which ended in several persons being shot by the troops, 
was in reality got up by the agents of the police. He declares 
that the persons who went about the streets calling the people 
to arms were secret agents that he recognised. This is un- 
questionably the most interesting part of his memoirs. If his 
testimony be worth anything, it is more damaging to the 
French system of police than anything that could have been 
imagined. For it supposes the possibility of men being en- 
trusted with power which they are capable of using in the most 
diabolical manner; and it also supposes that such things can 
be done and the perpetrators escape with impunity. It does 
not astonish us that, in the present police-ridden state of 
France, this book has been supp . A great portion of 
the work is occupied with a description of the crime and cri- 
minals of Paris, and is not worth reading. There are, how- 
ever, some chapters relating to the Fieschi conspiracy, the re- 
yolution of 1848, and the Orsini attempt, which are not with- 
out interest. Whatever adds to our knowledge of recent or 
contemporary history must always be attractive; but the phy- 
siology and classification of crime may be safely left to pal 
men and the governors of jails and reformatories. 

——_@———_— 


TRIAL BY JURY IN ITALY. 


The trial of an Englishman by a foreign court of justice for 
an alleged political offence is an occurrence which may reason- 
ably excite some attention in this country; nor will the in- 
terest diminish when it is found that the proceedings resulted 
in a sentence to ten years’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 
In the case to which we are now about to allude the accused 
has already obtained powerful advocates among us, and in the 
late session of Parliament his mere arrest was presented as a 

ievance which our Government was bound to see redressed. 

r. Bishap was, in fact, charged with being an agent of the 
Bourbon party in promoting a reaction in Naples, and the 
English supporters of Italian despotism hoped to awake a lit- 
tle pee sympathy by describing the liberal régime as guilty 
of illegally oppressing a British subject. They may be sup- 
posed to know very well how much regard bor legality, or 
equity, or common humanity would have been shown in a 
similar case under the exiled dynasty. But if they hoped to 
see a corresponding perversion of justice under the present 
constitution, the accounts of the trial which have reached this 
country, and which appear to be written with strict impartia- 
lity, must have bitterly disappointed them. In England itself, 
with all our well-defined securities for the protection of inno- 
cence, the inquiry could hardly have been conducted in a 
fairer spirit, and it thus stands in most marked contrast with 
those mockeries of justice which so long ‘ro the judicial 
tribunals of Naples. The sentence on Mr. Bishop may be 
thought severe, and the propriety of interceding for some re- 
mission may be open to discussion ; but there can be no pre- 
tence for saying that there was any ground of complaint in the 
mode of conducting the inquiry. 

The indictment contained two counts, one charging the pri- 
soner with having conspired to subvert the existing govern- 
ment; the other, and less important, with having insulted the 
guardians of public order. A jury of 14 was selected by ballot 
from a panel of 40, Mr. Bishop being permitted the right of 
challenge upon every name. He was allowed counsel, and 
one of his advocates, M. Casella, had been a minister under 
Francis II. The Court was entirely open to the public. The 
proceedings occupied two days, of which the first was devoted 
to the minor accusation of ~— insulted the officers con- 
cerned in arresting him. The evidence on this point seems to 
be chiefly interesting as showing that there was no pretext 
whatever for the statements so freely made in this country that 
Mr. Bishop was grossly maltreated. Landing at Mola with an 
irregular passport, he was there detained until instructions 
could be obtained from Naples, and he resisted the search of 

his baggage which was subsequently ordered. Numerous wit- 
nesses engaged in these transactions were called before the 
Court, and though the prisoner denied some of the acts attri- 
buted to himself, he made no attempt to substantiate any of 
the outrages which it was here pretended that he had endured. 
On the other hand, it was asserted that he received every consi- 
deration, and, as the statement passed uncontradicted, we ma 
safely conclude that he suffered no ill-usage at Mola. Of his 
treatment at Naples no complaint has ever been made, and 
an account is given of the prison in which he was confined, 
which should cover with shame the persecutors of Poerio and 
his companions. 

On the second day of the trial the charge of treason was 
proceeded with, and a long time was occupied in reading the 
various documents found in Mr. Bishop’s possession. The 
majority of these seem to have been of little significance, but 
there were a few which would go far to sustain the indict- 
ment, supposing the bearer to be cognizant of their contents. 
In one of these, addressed to the General of the Dominicans 
in Rome, the prisoner was described as “the principal mt 
of the reaction,” and in which the writer, who signed a ficti- 
tious name, used the phrase, “ we are ready for an outbreak.” 
This letter was sealed, but another document, open, contained 
a detailed statement of the forces at the command of the Bour- 
bonists, showing the towns and districts where they were dis- 
tributed. A third paper was a letter from Rome addressed to 
Bishop, desiring him to send no more persons to that city, as 
the five he had already sent, were dying of hunger. Then 
there was a telegraphic despatch which appeared to show that 
the prisoner frequented the house of a lady of well-known re- 
actionary politics. Such evidence would hardly count for 
luuch in England, but then England is not a country which 
has just passed through a revolution, and where the beaten 
party is struggling pao to regain the ition from 
which it was driven. . Bishop strove earnestly to dissipate 
the suspicions excited against him. He declared that he knew 
nothing of the contents of the sealed letter to the General of 
the Domini and had never looked at the statement con- 
cerning the reactionary forces. His counsel argued that the 


hope that the Court would show all the mercy permitted by 
the law; but the sentence was that we have already mentioned 
—ten years’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 

We do not apprehend that any objection will be raised 
should our Government think this a case in which its influence 
can be Preperly exercised to obtain some remission of this 
penalty. We might regard it as a satisfactory sign of strength 
in the Italian authorities, if they were to release the prisoner 
before any application has been made. In one respect Mr. 
Bishop's conduct must obtain him the respect ot persons most 
oa to the cause which he is charged with supporting. 
He steadily refused to say anything that could compromise 
the party employing him, and in this respect is stated to have 
presented a striking contrast to a miserable witness for the 
crown, who came forward to betray his former masters. But, 
while no one can object to a remission of the penalty, the re- 
sult of this trial may exercise a salutary influence on those 
over-zealous persons in this country, who undertake services! We have this week been shown samples of a new fibre cot- 
like that which we must believe was performed by Mr. Bishop. | ton patented by Mr. Ferror Fenton, of Mappleton, near Ash- 
It is not fair to take advantage of the privileges claimed by|}urn. ‘The raw materials used in its aoe are 
English travellers abroad to convey the despatches of conspi- hemp Rhine hemp, Rhea bark fibre, jute, China grass, and 
rators against established governments, or any other commu-| gay and tow. From the two last-named substances an article 
nications which a native of the country concerned could only equal to Sea Island cotton can be produced. The cost of pre- 
carry at great personal risk. paration is about one farthing per pound. Several hundred- 

At all events, Englishmen who choose to engage in such weights have been spun by cotton machinery in the way of 
enterprises cannot complain if, on detection, they are not} gy eriment, and found to answer perfectly, both alone and 
allowed to make their nationality a plea for escaping the ordi- mniped with cotton. This new fibre cotton can be produced to 

course of law. Slight as was the documentary proof} se) at from 3d. to 6d. per Ib., leavinga profit. This, however, 
against Mr. Bishop, it was so supported by oral testimony, that | depends upon the quality of the raw material. The yarn 
the —s —_— oa no other — to a a shows smoothness and tenacity. Whiteness and strength are 
possible; and severe as the sentence appears, it is difficult to stage ion.—Derby 
say that it is undeserved. But the mode of conducting the dhe Menhater Meomiert sal cacamacn 
inquiry, a mode so new in Italian experience, is the circum- 
stance most worthy of notice, and most auspicious for the 
prospects of the new kingdom. We in England are fortunate 
enough to know the value of a “ fair trial.” It has been said, 
on high authority, that to place twelve men in a jury box is 
the whole object and the great success of the British Consti- 
tution, and we may congratulate Italy on the great step to- 
wards the same end which seems to have been manifested in 
these proceedings against Mr. Bishop.— Manchester Guardian, 


Sept. 16 
—_ > 
PROPOSED TELEGRAPH AND BEACON SHIP OFF 
THE BANKS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Mr. Thomas Moore, of 27 Leadenhall Street, London, makes 
the following important suggestion. Probably, if carried out, 
the idea could be made to pay, and for shipping purposes it 
would be very useful, for if sailing vessels could show their 
number sixty miles from Cape Race, we should hear in Eng- 
land by mail steamer of their arrival off the coast, before, in 
many cases, the ship herself had entered the St. Lawrence :— 

“The steamers from New York pass off Cape Race on their 
passage to Europe. There is an Associated Press Society, 
who intercept the vessels off this bold headland, and when the 
weather is clear we get two or three days’ later telegraphic in- 
formation from all parts of the United States. There is a great 
disinclination on the part of commanders of steamers to run 
close in shore, although there is no danger, for the water is 
deep right up to the precipitous _ of Newtoundland. 
When the fogs are heavy the ships kept off shore, and so 
the boat of the Associated Press misses the LS mae | of 
communication. The steamers are intercep' by a boat 
rowed by four men, or oy a small yacht. In weather 
neither can come out. The fine port of St. John’s lies to the 
eastward of Cape Race. The panic that ensued among ship- 
pers by the steamer (reat Hastern, this week, when it was re- 
ported that a big steamer had been seen on fire, and the con- 
tradictory versions given of the affair in the absence of authen- 
tic telegraphic news via Cape Race, make it very important 
that there should be more certain means of intercepting and 
reporting all vessels ing that coast. As it is no use finding 
fault without suggesting some remedy, I would submit the fol- 
lowing plan for more perfect elaboration. 

“The icebergs from Davis Straits are Criven by the wind 
and currents well clear of Newfoundland, consequently there 
would be no difficulty in anchoring a lightship on the inner 
bank in about 40 to 50 fathoms, at a distance of 50 to 60 miles 
from the land. The light-vessels on our coast brave every 
danger, and ride out the heaviest storms. For the banks of 
Newfoundland a larger vessel may be built. This lightship 
ought to be secured with the best chains, and the anchors 
should be heavy of their kind with good oe power. A 
submarine cable for telegraphic messages should be laid to 
Placentia Bay, St. John’s, or Trinity Bay, and connected with 


municating ; but if a vessel were stationed 50 or 60 miles off 
that headland, every steamer would drop or pick up tel s 
from her, and this would give us at all times three days’ later 
news from New York. en it is blowing fresh tele- 
grams are thrown overboard in a tin case, with a small flag at 
the top. There would be no difficulty in a line over a 
vessel moored on the banks if it blew too to lower a boat 
from the lightship. Of course, in speaking of boats, the vessel 
should be provided with one or more of an unsinkable build. 
The best material that I am acquainted with is Clarkson’s 
composition of cork, canvas, and wood, as presented by Miss 
Burdett Coutts to the seamen of Sunderland. This boat has 
been several years afloat, and is in a state of preserva- 
tion, which is proof of the durability of the materials employed 
in her construction.— Liverpool Courier. 

—_>___. 


COTTON AND SUBSTITUTES. 
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* * It is,in appearance, about as much like cotton as saw- 
dust is like wheat flour. it 1s in colour rather brown than 
white. It is rough, hard, and brittle. Its fibres are thin but 
short. It has no soft down clothing and intertwining with its 
threads. It is, in fact,a woody rather than a woolly sub- 
stance. The process to which it has been subject has no doubt 
effected a considerable chan; Neither rhea, nor hemp, nor 
jute, nor China grass could have been made to yield such a 
material by any of the arts known to our chemists or manu- 
facturers. Flax cannot be beaten into fibres thus fine, nor 
steeped in iS with which we are acquainted until thus 
intermixed. Mr. Fenton is certainly in possession of a secret 
which it must have cost much ingenuity to discover,—and if 
cotton had disappeared from the earth secret might be as 
valuable as it is curious. We have no doubt that the yarn 
which has been spun from the material of which he has sent 
us a sample has its uses. It -— compete with flax. It _ 
be wrought up into a coarser stronger sort of linen. It 
may serve to mix with wool or silk in the various fabrics in 
which those substances enter. But it is too unlike cotton to 
be used as a substitute for it in machinery which cannot easily 
be re-adapted to unusual descriptions of that article. Any 
one who has watched the delicate operations of the 
spinning-jenny and the power-loom must be aware that 
the slightest irregularities in length or substance of the 
material employed must disturb the process. And if 
these objections apply to Mr. Fenton's discovery, they are like- 
ly to apply to the other discoveries reported. By all means 
let them be tested. Let them be made to yield whatever addi- 
tion to our limited choice of textile material they are capable 
of yielding. Let them be employed to work up whatever fibrous 
su! ces can be grown in a climate that will not grow the 
soft, elastic, cellular tissue of the tropics. But to ae 
these things for the future employment of our looms w be 
as unreasonable as to throw our corn-fields out of cultivation 
because a tolerable substitute for bread had been discovered 
when bread was at three times its ordinary price—London 
Morning Star (Brights), Sept. 17. 


The Nord mentions a fact which, if true, is not without im- 

rtance at the present moment, A French is said to 
ome just returned from a voyage to Africa specimens of 
a plant, the name of which is still kept a secret, and which, 
subjected to some chemical process, yields a substance 
ly resembling cotton. Several pieces of stuff have been woven 
out of it, and specimens submitted to the Emperor of the 
ciesusn equal in Sauce end 60 per oneh, changer. ‘The Seat 
tissues, equal in fineness, per cent. 4 e 
abounds both in Africaand America, and will thrive vey well 
in Algeria. The Nord adds that a company is being formed 
to work this substance on a large scale. 


Mr. Laing, who filled with great credit to himself and with 
the lightship. This wire could be moored and buoyed at in-| honour to his country, the arduous and thankless office of 
serve of a few miles, and plenty of slack allowed near the | Financial Secretary in India, has been in Manchester; and on 
vessel for driving. On board there should be a steam whistle | Thursday the Chamber of © ce of that city presented 
and a steam gong. A small boiler and engine would keep a| him with an address, recognising his past labours, and thank- 


hammer in motion, and supply steam for a whistle to keep up| ing him for having placed the finances of India on a footing 
a warning in foggy weather. This engine might be made to cae 


ulated to inspire confidence and security. * * * Of course, 
pay its working and all the expenses of the ship. On the bank | having gone to Manchester for a balsam to his wounded feel- 
on which she would be moored there is abund of codfish. | ings, it was incumbent on the part of Mr. Laing to administer 
The steam machine would reel up 100 fishing-lines, and give | one in return, and he did this by talking about Cotton, and 
occupation to a few men and boys in gutting and salting. wey bee much of it may be expected from India. On this 
The system of working fishing-lines by steam is my inven- } 


head, Laing’s speech is not quite so ae as ~~ 
tion, and has been patented; but in the event of the New-| have been expected. He holds out no fallacious , but 
foundland Government, or any telegraph company, stationing | states the broad naked truth in a way the best calcu to 
a light-vessel for the convenience of shipping off Cape Race, | make an enduring impression. He does not think the Ameri- 
they are at liberty to adopt my patent without fee or royalty. |can war can last long, and America is still the country to 
“Fogs are very heavy during May, June, and July along the | which we must look for cotton; but, supposing the cotton fa- 
shores of North America; but it is curious that afier running | mine to continue another year, why then India may be ex- 
h the fogs, an open atmosphere 1s found within a mile ted to send us a million and @ quarter of bales—not a 
or so of the Newfoundland coast. This is a great advantage | large contribution, it is true, but still a tolerably good apology 
in making Newfoundland harbours, and emboldens masters to| in the absence of the four million bales which the Southern 
run on till clear weather is found; but the commanders of | States have been in the habit of exporting to Europe. There 
first-class steamships carrying the mails are rather chary of | are districts, he showed, like the Dharwar, where the Ameri- 
hugging the bluff shores of that region. They prefer to keep | can seed was largel wn, and others in which careful culti- 
a respectable offing, and not be caught in a dense fog. vation would greatly improve the present quality of the staple, 
“ The objections to mooring a light-vessel as a beacon so far | but it was questionable, in his Jolgment, w Indian cot- 
out at sea are .—1st. She may be driven from her anchorage, | ton would ever maintain a sufficiently high price after the pre- 
or haye to slip her cables. If the telegraph cable and her | sent scarcity was at an end,—an opinion, we believe, which is 
own mooring chains were buoyed, as they ought to be, this} largely shared by many of the manufacturers 
difficulty is surmountable. 2d. Seamen would not like to pass | themselves.—Huropean , Sept. 20. 
their lives in a vessel rolling about in a deep swell of the sea. _ 
To this it may be that there is no difficulty in findin There was a heavy reaction in the London market for Jute 
good men for our light vessels and exposed beacons; and | yesterday, o to statements that the preparations lately 
sailors care very little about the rolling of a ship, provided she | brought forward, by which it was hoped to render this mate- 
is strongly built and well found. in, the whole of the | rial a substitute for Cotton, has been unfavourably re- 
banks of Newfoundland are studded several months in the | ported upon from the brittleness, which it was originally ap- 
year with small vessels, whose crews are not so well protected hended would prove a serious defect. Tenders were 
utmost extent of the evidence was to show that his client was | as they would $0 on ip Sooting yee I peepee. It is possi- | livered on the 16th for the Government eontract of 1500 tons 
conscious of the existence of a conspiracy, but without being | ble to construct a cellular ship that would stand any amount of hemp. Bp engratent het Ga wheloqur ty eaten 
i i the | of battering, where so little space is demanded for cabin ac- only equal to the Government requirements. The smallness 
question to the Jury—“ Is the peisones, Jemes Bishop, gulty commodation and stores. — - of the amount offered is consequent on the t excited and 
ot to change the form of the existing government “ I start this idea, believing that, ifit were adopted by the| uncertain state of the market. It is thai ‘n Dun- 
and the given after a deliberation of an hour, was | Associated Press of New York, it would pay as a commercial | dee hemp is being largely used for the manufacture of strong 
in the ive. The Attorney General then expressed a| speculation. Vessels frequently pass Cape without com-| sail-cloth, and there are also reports that a thread has been 
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made from it which will be applicable as_a substitute for cot- 
ton for many of the coarser textures.—. ‘ 


The inventor who affirms that he has discovered a substi- 
tute for cotton, on Monday wrote to the Times abandoning all 
stipulations in his own favour. Three of the leading manu 
facturers in Manchester have tested the article and decided in 
its favour, and a committee of investigation has been formed, 
who have been released from all guarantees whatever. They 
are to investigate and report, and if ben decide favourably 
the invention will be published to the world, leaving the duty 
of reward to the nation. The inventor declares that his fibre 
will answer all the purposes of cotton, that a sufficient supply 
can be procured at once, and that it can be cultivated in Eng- 
Jand without diverting an acre of land from any other purpose. 
The statement is, we , too to be true, as the use of a 
new staple grown in England would make us independent for 
ever.—Spectator, Sept. 20. 





WEEELY OR DAILY TUITION. 
GENTLEMAN (BRITISH) WOULD GIVE INSTRUCTION 
in the usual branches of Education, to Young Persons (of 
ages from 7 to 12), at the houses of their Parents, or at his own 
residence. If desired, French, Greek, and Latin would be taught. 
Suitable references. 
Address: “Turon,” care Dr. T. McGinn, 46 Henry Street, 
N. Y. City. 





B ALBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1862. 
A Quiet Week in Europe. 

Jute, lacking tenacity, is not destined, it seems, to dethrone 
King Cotton. This fact, duly set forth elsewhere at more be- 
coming length, is the chief bit of news that we can extract 
from the mail-bag of the 20th ult. It will be seen however 
that ‘hopes are still entertained as to the success of one candi- 
date for the place apparently doomed to be vacant.—In the 
absence of other domestic topics of interest, the great Cotton 
question being one that invites experiment while fine writing 
and talking upon it are thrown away, speeches and newspaper 
afticles on the American civil war fill page upon page in the 
journals before us. And this for the very opposite cause ; 
nothing herein is to be done, everything hereon is to 
be said. Wisdom and folly therefore circulate in every 
conceivable shape; but little or none of it tempts us to 
quotation.— Monitors and Warriors and Gloires are not so 
much in the ascendant as they were. Fortifications 
look up in the market of international slaughter. For this 
week at least we have to record the triumph of cannon-balls 
and shells against iron-plates and thick-ribbed backing. Shoe- 
buryness is exposing some delusions—and entailing, we fear, 
other and countless disbursements. 

Garibaldi’s Italian physician speaks despondingly of the 
wound in his ankle, which threatens, according to his view, 
the need of amputation and even danger of life. The English 
surgeon sent from London, on the other hand, has better 
hopes of the case—The course of the Italian Govern- 
ment as to the trial is still in abeyance ; though to ex- 
plain its somewhat complicated position would be merely 
to re-write what we said in our last issue. What influence the 
Emperor of the French exercises over the fate of Italy is 
known to all the world; but the use he will make of it remains 
still shrouded in secrecy. The notorious Imperial pam- 
phleteer has written again upon the future of Italy, advocating 
this time a division into three States; the particulars 
are unimportant, the predominant idea being stil] that Italian 
unity must by any and every means be avoided. The author 
of all this trouble meanwhile is quietly residing at Biarritz, 
his only notable appearance in public being at the Bull-Fights 
of Bayonne, to which gentle sport he is accompanied by his 
fair spouse and hopeful heir. 

The positive assertion that 80,000 French troops had been 
despatched to Mexico dwindles down to an intimation, that 
one half of that number has been sent and the other half is 
held in readiness. Some American writers still| apprehend 
latent designs on his Majesty’s part in favour of the South ; 
but no one among them, as we have often remarked, can do 
more than make a guess. We ourselves should anticipate a 
very decided and definite conquest of Mexico, and imme- 
diate interference in the internal affairs of that unfortu- 
nate country, from a passage in the Emperor's autograph let- 
ter to General Lorencez which has been published at length. 
Ina smart epigrammatic sentence—that reminds one of the 
Empire being synonymous with Peace, and of Italian freedom 
from the Alps to the Adriatic—he says “It is contrary to my 
interest, my origin, and my principles, that I should impose 
any government whatever upon the Mexican people.” Inter- 
preted by past concordance between acts and phrases, this 
means that, when Mexico is occupied, the farce of an election 
will be carried out.—Admiral Jarien de la Graviére has arrived 
at Vera Cruzin the famous iron-clad frigate La Normandie, 
and General Forey is expected. An advance upon the capital 
may therefore soon be announced. 


The Civil War; the Tongue and the Pen. 

The sword has done little through the week ; but there has 
been increased activity in the speech-making and paragraphing 
departments. Why the sword has done so little it is difficult 
to comprehend, for the concurrent testimony of intelligent con- 
trabands and exchanged prisoners has proved, to the entire 
satisfaction of nearly all our local brethren of the press, that 
the grand Southern army, which lately retired across the Po- 
tomac out of Maryland, is starving, demoralised, reduced to a 
skeleton by disease and desertion, and altogether unable to 
contend for a moment against the superior forces, that are 
longing to annihilate it. Does it not then become more and 





more certain that the difficulty of handling and providing for 
enormous masses of combatants increases in compound 
ratio, as the calls of patriotism or the instincts of pelf swell 
the gigantic numbers? General McClellan’s army still pauses 
on the North side of the Potomac,having however been grati- 
fied by a sight of the President of the U. 8., on a visit 
to its Commander, in place of a sight of the enemy. It 
is true at the same time that the cry of “On to Richmond!” 
comes up less frequently to the ear ; for the reason, which we 
suggested last week, namely that the emancipation edict is a 
direct encouragement to inaction. How long therefore the 
war is likely to last, is a question more puzzling than ever. 
One of our daily neighbours treated it laboriously, the other 
day, and we had hopes of asolution ; but the upshot (evidently 
undesigned) was only this—it might last a month, or three 


~ | months, or six months, or a year, or two years, or ten!—In 


the absence of war news that might suggest any more definite 
opinion, we notice a terrific report coming from a Richmond 
paper, and therefore trustworthy, to the effect that 99,000 sick 
and wounded soldiers have been received into the hospitals of 
that city, since the commencement of the war; and this in one 
place alone! The wholesale sacrifice of life, and all that 
makes life desirable, forces itself indeed into painful notice. 
General McClellan has officially reported his own losses in 
the two principal actions of late in Maryland. They were, in 
killed, wounded, and missing, 2,325 at South Mountain, and 
12,469 at Antictam. We forbear to quote the General’s rough 
guess at his enemy’s loss, which may be above or below his esti- 
mate, because it is a mere guess after all.—General Morgan, 
U.8., long beleaguered at Cumberland Gap, and whose move- 
ments have been as mysterious as those of the Flying Dutchman 
in a sister service, has reached the banks of the Ohio, opposite 
Portsmouth, with his division —Frow Cincinnati, nothing of 
moment.—At Louisville, General Jeff. C. Davis, U. 8., has 
assassinated his superior officer, General Nelson; but under 
circumstances of intense provocation. The murdered man is 
said to have been brutally insulting on this, as on every occa- 
sion.—The jealousy and ill-blood rife among leading officers of 
the army are in fact lamentable, and may perhaps partly ac- 
count for the halting of success. 

Perhaps the scarcity of great military events, in our sum- 
mary of to-day, might be compensated by a numerous selec- 
tion of incidental and civil items. Occurrences are not want- 
ing, almost from hour to hour, that divert attention from the 
one broad fact, that the war decidedly languishes. Many of 
these, more or less directly, originate from the fierce elec- 
tioneering contest now commencing between Democrats and 
Republicans, for Congressional seats and various State offices. 
It is the old story of the Outs and the Ins, familiar to English 

ders, but rendered more piquant and threatening by the 
persistent and cunning endeavour of the Administration 
party to fix upon its opponents the charge of being traitors to 
the Commonwealth. We have nothing to do with it as a 
party conflict ; but we must venture a remark on a few words 
that fell the other night from General Wadsworth, at Wash- 
ington, where he was serenaded in honour of his nomination 
as formal Republican Candidate for the office of Governor of 
this State. Very justly did he urge that the country wants 
a peace, a solid peace. But his Excellency (that may be) was 
none the less spasmodic and absurd, when he promised 
that, with Slavery cast out and peace achieved, “we 
shall spring up at one bound to be the mightiest and the 
freest and the happiest people on the face of the earth.” Why, 
what in the world is this but the condition boasted-of, as ac- 
tually existing, at any time these twen‘y-five years past? Such 
promise of a halcyon future to a country that everlastingly 
claims for itself that it is already the freest and happiest and 
mightiest, is of a piece with that other ludicrous claim put for- 
ward now, to the effect that the North is at last in earnest and 
about to combat vigoronsly. The amount of twaddle that one 
meets on this point is really inconceivable. Are we to im- 
agine that a hundred thousand lives and a thousand million of 
dollars have been spent so far in child’s play? Perhaps the 
Pecksniff, who composed Governor Morgan’s Proclamation 
appointing a day ot Thanksgiving and Prayer, may be of this 
opinion, for we observe by that strange document that the 
“national aims” have been all at once “ elevated,” that “ selfish- 
ness” has received a shot between wind and water, that “ the 
war is developing the manhood of the nation,” and that the 
“bitter sorrows 6f the year will discipline us into humility.” 
Amen! so be it! 

The two Presidential Proclamations, whereof we spoke last 
week, continue to be the theme of cautious comment. That 
which relates to abolition is opposed by the Roman Catholic 
journals, one particularly which is said to be immediately 
supervised by Archbishop Hughes. Compliments, therefore, 
to the “ patriot priest” will hereafter be less frequent among 
supporters of the Administration. A corollary of the second 
or anti-habeas corpus, Proclamation appears in the appoint. 
ment of Mr. Simeon Draper to the office of Provost 
under authority of the War Department. If the loyal States 
are to be put under a régime befitting the disloyal, it is well 
that the unwholesome draught should be administered by a 
gentleman who is courteous and humane. 

There is not much relaxation in the Anglophobic disorder. 
Mr. Train, fresh from the public abuse of England and her 
Institutions, and having no claim to notoriety save from the 
exhibition of his ungentle absurdities—one of his latest being 
the assertion that Lord Palmerston poisoned the late Prince 
Consort—dines with the Secretary of State and is received by 
the President. Mr. Raymond, who declared recently in his 
journal that the course of the British government had been 











unobjectionable and honourable towards this country in its 
present trouble, now declares at a public meeting that “ Eng- 
land would take any side ofany question in order to injure us." 
We have however to thank him, or one of his compeers, for 
an explanation of the mysterious persecutions undergone for 
many months by shippers hence to Nassau, N. P.; it seems 
that a Bill was smuggled through Congress at the last session 
—in spite of the protest of the Committee on another Bill 
embodying the same clause—by which one half of the for- 
feitures, exacted under very irregular and oppressive regula- 
tions, go directly into the pockets of the Collector of the Port 
and other officials! A slight passing cry of shame engues 
hereon, so that perhaps after all the civil war has improved 
the morale of all—save hardened office-bearers. 


Gossip from British North America. 

It is of course by comparison only that such term may be 
applied to the sayings and doings of the great country lying 
North of us; but in truth, looking hence in that direction, it 
is next to impossible to regard them with becoming serious- 
ness. Not to dwell on the thousand points of difference be- 
tween countries relatively at peace and at war, it is difficult— 
when one reads of the pleasant progress of the Governor Ge- 
neral of Canada and the Governor of Nova Scotia through . 
large and thriving portions of the Queen’s domain—not to 
contrast it for a moment with the recent gathering of divers 
Governors ot these United States, who met together for the 
very needless purpose of assuring the President of their 
loyalty. At least the tour of Lord Monck and Lord Mulgrave, 
from Quebec to the extreme West, has been productive of 
the happiest results, and unattended by any partizan 
squabbles over its real or its hidden meaning. It may 
be remarked too that this personal intercourse between 
the Queen’s immediate representative, and the people 
whose political welfare is committed to his charge, 
harmonises entirely with the view of responsible government 
that practically obtains throughout our empire. But we re- 
strain our pen, when, in accordance with things immediately 
around us, it would wander off from agreeable facts to weary- 
ing theories. 

It is not for us to register the festivities that have welcomed 
Lord Monck in Upper Canada. Balls and banquets, agri- 
cultural and horticultural exhibitions, morning addresses 
and after-dinner speeches, very nearly resemble each other all 
the world over—when you enjoy them only in print. Nor can 
we find in the occasional and well-selected phrases, that fell 
here and there from the Governor-General’s lips, any thing 
that calls for record, unless it is a promise at the brilliant Pro- 
vincial Exhibition of Toronto, that the Ministry would ere 
long promulgate a scheme, effective and not onerous, for sys- 
tematizing the defensive material of the country. This matter 
may however remain untouched, until the Canadian Adminis- 
tration chooses to move in it, and show how they propose to 
compass a very difficult undertaking. Further, we have only 
to wish the noble tourists good sport upon the Prairies, 
whither they were bound, in pursuit either of grouse or buffa- 
loes, when the latest communication was dated ; and to con- 
gratulate our readers upon the recognition of neighbourly ob- 
ligations made at one of the Toronto public entertainments, Dr. 
Charles King, President of Colombia College, being the 
medium through which good-fellowship was exchanged. 

Mr. Dorion has resigned his seat in the Cabinet, his views 
not being in accordance with those of his colleagues on the 
Intercolonial Railway project. Whether the project will be 
modified, or the seceder be mollified, we shall know when the 
season of diversion is succeeded by that of business. 

But for this due time Mr. Joseph Howe, the able and ener- 
getic Premier of Nova Scotia, is not disposed to wait. Winc- 
ing under several recent home displays of indifference, not to 
say ill-will, towards Colonial interests—Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
the Colonial Secretary, the 7imes, and two or three orators in 
either House of Parliament, being the offenders—Mr. Howe 
has availed himself of a public opportunity, and has heartily 
“ pitched into” the whole of them. Whether the collision will 
be more damaging to the Nova Scotian assailant or to the 
assaulted Englishmen, will be seen perhaps hereafter when Mr. 
Howe is on his own ground. For the present, we con- 
tent ourselves with remarking that his petulance was ill- 
judged in the extreme, and must thus have been held by his 
Canadian hearers or readers, who have shown themselves 
temperate under similar provocations. Individuals who deem 
themselves far-sighted, and are altogether reckless in their 
speculations as to the future, may imagine and suggest what 
pleases them. It is not becoming for a Minister of the Crown 
to stand up in public, and suggest the possibility of France, 
the United States, and the British North American Provinces, 
being leagued and in war against Great Britain. In a general 
way we are disposed to hail the prospect of a separate national 
existence for the Colonies. Mr. Howe’s intemperate speech 
will chill many honest well-wishers to that end. 


Talk with “A New York Lady.” 

An anonymous well-wisher, thus describing herself, has 
thoughtfully enclosed to us a long slip cut from the Hvening 
Post, and headed “The Tender Mercies of Great Britain in 
War; Samples of English Humanity, Culled for the London 
Times.” Now it is, in the first place, to be regretted that the 
“Lady,” whose stout nerves have carried her through this 
ghastly compilation, should have suffered herself to be so fas- 
cinaied by its horrors and indecencies, as to overlook the ad- 
dress that it bore. It was not directed to the Albion. What 
have we to do with it? Are we answerable for the London 
Times? Do we shape our views and opinions by it? Have 
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we not, on the contrary, for a dozen years past been protest- | at Badajoz were not countrymen of the victors. The revolted 
ing at intervals against the social and political and literary | Bengal troopers can scarcely be called kinsmen of our people. 
terrorism, which that journal has sought to establish over the | There is no blood relationship between ourselves and the 
public mind? Have we not over and over again implored our | loathsome “ Celestials.” This is one point of difference ; ano- 
readers not to be led from sober judgment by the boundless | ther, a hundredfold stronger, remains behind. Of these three 
array of intellectual talent that the Times has at its com-| occurrences, these sins of commission and omission, not one was 
mand ? ; coolly premeditated. Heaven be praised, no English Cabinet 

But the admonishing friend in silk or muslin may perhaps | Council planned them ; no British Evening Post urged a policy 
intend to hint that, inasmuch as we have remonstrated, on the | directly and visibly leading to them; no London pulpit was 
score of humanity, against Mr. Lincoln’s late Emancipation | desecrated by demagogues in priestly garments, preaching 
edict, as the Times has done in advance, we too may have, or| their righteousness! The English conscience may have 
ought to have, our mouth estopped by the grisly vision that | some national burdens to bear, we admit ; but we envy notthe 
she sets before us. Hardly so. If the Post’s amiable labourer | mental tortures, to which certain American statesmen and 








in the vineyard of atrocities had gathered a tenfold more 
abundant harvest, our opinion would remain precisely the 
same, and would be in the same way expressed. Let us look 
at the matter more closely. 

This student of English history cites three memorable in- 
stances of what he terms “the tender mercies of Great Britain 
in war,” by way of silencing all British objection to the possi- 
ble consequences of sudden negro emancipation. The first 
refers to the sack of Badajoz by Lord Wellington’s troops, in 
1812, described in a terse and fearful paragraph borrowed 
from Napier. The second brings forward Dr. Russell’s ac- 
count of cruelties perpetrated upon several of the Sepoy mu- 
tineers in India, in 1857. The third deals with the Chinese 


writers will be doomed, if the time come when, by them and 
through them, the lives of their brethren and their sisters are 
exposed to the “ tender mercies” of a savage race which they 
have done their utmost to inflame ! 





Drama. 


Few persons, who read poetry at all, are destitute of views in 
reference to the character of Hamlet ; and, as the desire to be con- 
sidered original is one of the strongest elements of intellectual 
vanity, those views are, for the most part, discordant—subtleties 
of analysis being variously claimed as to various particulars. A 
respectable cyclopedia might be made of the explanatory criticisms 
on this theme, which have emanated from writers of various na- 










most brutal execution of their Taeping prisoners, in the Spring 
of the present year, witnessed and narrated by an English 
officer who was present. A cheerful selection truly ; and nice 
food for the strong-minded, male and female! How irrelevant 
to discussion on the late decree from Washington, we will 
presently show. A few words must be devoted to the exam- 
ples propounded. 

Now, no one pretends to excuse the scenes enacted after 
the storming of Badajoz. Yet it should be borne in mind that 
our troops on that occasion, in the phrenzy of success after a 
bloody resistance, were utterly beyond the controul of their 
officers, some of whom actually lost their lives in the endea- 
your to check the hideous villainies around them. Moreover, 
the stern efforts of Wellington himself, throughout all his cam- 
paigns, to mitigate the horrors of war, andj to save those 
among whom it was waged from violence and insult, are fa- 
miliar to every student of his life. Itis preposterous therefore 
to charge the government or the nation with cruel tendencies, 
because an infuriated soldiery, half a century ago, enforced its 
supposed right to sack a captured city. The national tendencies 
are more fairly represented in the historian’s condemnatory 
opening sentence—himselfa distinguished soldier. “ Now began 
the wild and desperate wickedness, which tarnished the lustre 
of the soldier’s heroism.” 

So much for Badajoz. Next comes the mention of certain 
inhuman punishments inflicted on the Sepoys, during the sup- 
pression of that dangerous mutiny which threatenedghe exter- 
mination of the British in India. That they were unusual, unau- 
thorised, and in some instances infamous, may not be denied ; 
and, worse still, there were some few revengeful outrages per- 
petrated under the eyes of officers and gentlemen. But it 
should be remembered how the wrath of these avengers, a 
they formally called themselves, had been aroused. All had 


lemn and affecting. 
heard of, and some had seen, a spectacle that may well have |* theme so 60 
maddened them. Need we repeat the awful story oi wives pales ne geen vernal appropriate, the ground of 
and children dishonoured and tortured and murdered, shame- 8 e 


lessly and treacherously and without pity? Under th: provo- 


cations received, the cruelties perpetrated were none ‘he less 
disreputable, it is true; at least they were done in hot hiood. | exceptional and peculiar, of a peculi 


Here again, too, we may notice the language of the hist ‘ian 


who is quoted, and who is, by the way, none other than the | worth and their fitness being at once acknowledged—neither chal- 
much calumniated Dr. Russell, whose intimate relations with | !enge the reason nor enthrall the imagination. The senile fooleries 


tionalities. The Germans, with Schlegel and Goethe at their head, 
have been especially fruitful in this direction. Nor have pens less 
illustrious being less diligent. Hamlet, himself ‘mad north- 
| north-west,” has inspired a mania all round the compass. Not 
writers alone exemplify this weakness. Nearly every actor on 
the stage regards himself as eminently qualified to impersonate the 
lancholy Dane. Amateurs, likewise—youths whose histrionic 
ardour yet burns in obscurity, and even females of a spiritual turn 
of mind—not unfrequently intimate that they have won the secret 
of this marvellous creation, and might, ‘‘an if they would,’’ enact 
| it, to the utter wonder and admiration of the world. In this state 
of facts, it becomes a prudent man to avoid this perplexed topic as 
much as possible ; or treating it at all, to treat it with due modesty 
and deference. The latter alternative is the choice of the present 
writer. 
The question whether any given performance of Hamlet is 
correct, and if correct, admirable, naturally involves an examina- 
tion of the character itself. This—for one who does not wish to 
be serious—is unfortunate. Through the vast and beauteous 
portals of the poet’s mind, we pass at once into a world of sublime 
ideals. Common things are left far below, and lightness of speech 
becomes irreverence. The philosopher, when first his soul is 
thrilled with the consciousness of some great natural process be- 
fore unknown, is, I think, awed at his own discovery. Galileo, 
Newton, Kepler—they were simple, even as little children, and, 
like them, lovely. So the revelations of Nature exalt and refine 
humanity. How much more the revelations of poetry, which, 
transcending material facts, unveil our spiritual destiny, and bring 
us, as it were, face to face with the Eternal Master! I do not envy 
the man who, with any capacity to understand it, can read this 
play of Hamlet, without humility. It is marvellous with the in- 


| 








world. It holds us iu suspense, alike beautiful and terrible, to 
Shakes our dispositions, 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls. 
The casual critic of the press may well hesitate to deal with 
For him the ground 


It is a relief to think that 
as to material facts there is no question, however much 
there may be as to spiritual qualities. From the outset, our atten- 
tion is centred on the emotional and intellectual experiences, 
nature, wrought upon by 
extraordinary and awful surroundings. Mere incidents—their 





the army on the spot could not soften the stigma that he | 4 Filentus, the teuvels of young Lente, the errivel end the 


threw upon such deeds and their doers. He speaks of such mission of Bremsvents ind Oulldmnstern, the king's tick to Giste-lin cleculats 
acts as “ vindictive and unchristian” and “ disgraceful,” re- 
peating on each occasion his indignation and disgust. This 
way, then, aud not towards cruelties, lies the “ national ten- 


ver the cause of Hamlet’s madness, the coming of the players, their 
play before the court, the slaying of Polonius, the watery war- 
blings and demise of the fair Ophelia, the discovery of Yorick’s 
skull in the churchyard, the king’s wager, and the general and 


dency ;” and, whether the Times had or had not “a word of | somewhat indiscriminate slaughter that thereupon ensues—all 
reproach for such inhumanities,” it is clear that the Times cor- | these, though essential and excellent are subordinate. Nor do they 


respondent was loud enough in utterance of reproach. 


breed controversy. It is not cir t 





, but ch t 


age—when realism is the dominant philosophy, and the pocket 
supersedes the soul—such a person would, there is little doubt, be 
seized wherever found, and promptly consigned to a ueighbouring 


It is obvious that, where so much is left to the ideal faculties, 


~ iy . * degree greater than in ordinary cases—be a mere comparison of 
liner in assuming, for effect, that the wretched victims in the 
r P Englist F } > ion—ha Mr. Edwin Booth 
wiee'® given up for ex tion by the lish and ideals. On the present occasion ving seen Mr. Edwin 


authorities.” He adds, be it observed, the qualifying words 


“or, what is the same thing, they took no measures to prevent 


the ruthless butchery of those they lenttheir aid to capture.” | There is no more agreeable duty than to offer praise where praise | ; 
Pray, how does this contributor know that no such attempts | is deserved ; though, after all, the aspiration of the true artist is 


were made? How does he know even that mercy was no 


promised by the barbarians who are no less treacherous than | ™uch credit can scarcely be given. For the first time in years, the 


cruel ? 


And further still, and to conclude; it matters little in the deed, free from slight trespasses, but true in conception—intellec- 
way of argument, what national responsibility may lie upon 
England, for outrages at Badajoz, for retaliation at Cawnpore, 
for assumed indifference in China—her cruelty at least was not although pleasing and satisfactory in many rdles, he followed, to a 
in these instances fratricidal. The Spaniards and the French | certain extent, those established usages of the tragic stage that 


play Hamlet, and being delighted with his performance of the part 
*|—I am spared both the dangerous undertaking of analytic criti- 
cism, and the ungracious necessity of making comparisons. 


t | for recognition rather than applause. In the present instance, too 
Hamlet of Shakspeare has been presented on our stage ; not in- 
tual, noble, pathetic, full of dignity and gentleness, thrilling the 


imagination and touching the heart. 
When Mr. Booth played here before, it was noticeable that, 



























make ‘it, to good taste, so generally ludicrous if not repulsive. 
Something of clap-trap still adhered to his style of acting. It did 
not always seem that he had thought for himself. There was cul- 
ture, indeed, but culture that lacked the controul of dignified and 
independent taste. Respect to usage and deference to popularity 
were evident in his methods. Perhaps he had not, thus far, cared 
to observe the nature and the extent of popular ignorance and ca- 
price as to matters of art. The warmest admirers of his genius 
missed the thorough individuality that should attend it. Moreover 
he was younger in those vital experiences, without which—even 
to genius—the grand and solemn meanings of life are uncertain 
and obscure. Yet he promised richly. His natural advantages for 
the stage were recognized as remarkable. A mobile and expres- 
sive face, an elegant figure, a sympathetic and pleasing voice, a 


temperament of great sensibility, a strong intellect, based in a 
tenia y ng ’ 


zone of ion—these elements combined to make him an 


— of more than ordinary power. It was the general judgment 


Sundry blessings hang about his head 
That speak him full of grace. 


Nor has he disappointed expectation. Time, pete travel, ex- 


perience, and study, have matured his judgment and polished his 
style. Th 


ere is more individuality in his acting, more strength 





P e, and ¢' 
the real value of material 
subsid 
spiritual. The shudde consciousness of spiritual surround- 
ings, the vague madness, the mournful humour, the weak vacilla- 




























sight and majesty of genius, and awful with the shadows of another gift. 


, that | (forty miles) in forty minutes. 
The holy horror felt by this compiler for the Post, in respect jnvites analysis. What manner of man Hamlet is—who shall say » 


to the beastly barbarities of the Chinese towards the Taeping | Th¢re lies the vexed point, provoking judgment, and setting wis. 
prisoners, cannot be greater than that which has been mani- pone marae. a ~ on we ic aie oan Ng er co 
fested and expressed in England. Indeed the question has | “7% # st once evident. In this practical, arrogant, irom 

been there raised, and is still unsettled, whether we are war- 
ranted as a nation in taking any part whatever in a war that 
is carried on with such diabolical cruelty, that even “a lady 
ot New York” cannot imagine the British people or their | than are dreamt of” either in philosophies or statute books, and it 
rulers thereto inclined. Why, the terrific tale itself, as told, |is fortunate that the judiciary deals with the visible rather than | Paul 
proves the contrary. The writer or narrator shrinks from: the | the interior life. 
very thought of England incurring such a responsibility, 
though ho evidently follows the fashion of a trained penny-a- | riti¢ism of any given impersonation of the character, must—to 


lunatic asylum. But “there are more things in heaven and earth, | the 


ness. It would appear that he has learned 
adjuncts, and henceforth rates them as 
jary. His conception of Hamlet, for example, is eminent] 


tion in dreamy agony, the exquisite tenderness and grace of senti- 


ment—all that is the soul of this beautiful character unites in his 
nature, shines from his eyes, trembles from his voice, and radiates 
from his every motion. 


ou may detect, now and then, the intru- 

mood, the error of a quick impulse ; and you may 

pprove an ional point in the method of execution; but 

oe cannot doubt that this artist has, at least, that “ feeling of his 
usiness” which makes him at once true and admirable. 

As to his style, it is quiet; so quiet as to be less effective over 
the multitude than that of inferior actors. From first to last, he 
not only does not make points where points are usually made, but 
he does not make a point at all. He is natural, simple, impres- 
ae the honest and earnest admiration of all who 
honour the art, beholding in him one of its worthiest re- 
presentatives. 

Next to the triumph of Edwin Booth, at the Winter Garden, 
stands, in my record, the triumph of Sir John Hackett Falstaff, at 
Niblo’s. I can give it but a passing mention here; and must re- 
serve also till another occasion, the praises—and they are hearty— 
which I have in reserve for the brilliant comedy successes of Wal- 
lack’s and of Laura Keene’s. Success to all. MERCUTIO. 


Music. 


There is room only for a word or two, though this is of less im- 
portance in the absence of the regular critic, who however is ex- 
pected to resume his pen next week. We can but congratulate 
Mile. Carlotte Patti on the succés d'estime, that has attended her 
reading of Lucia no less than of Amina, and express the hope that 
hereafter we shall very often hear her in the Concert Room, to 
which a hard fate has destined her. There, her voice and method 
will make her acceptable for many years to come. Last night she 
was to take leave of her operatic admirers, as Mlwira in the 
“ Puritani.” 

Mr. Gottschalk, with good support, vocal and instrumental, and 
with some semblance of a new programme, has commenced a new 
series of Concerts. They are given at Irving Hall, which, for all 
that can make a concert-room desirable, merits even wed 
commendation than we lately bestowed on it. But Mr. Gott 
am ve were suggest, is inclined to trifle with his excellent 
blic penn | have rather too much of oft-repeated . 
nor can bi t upon v common-place themes at- 

the genuine lovers of music. 


sion of a fore 








encores is 
ae into a downright bore. For this the public is partl 
to blame; but the artiote are no less 80, who e y interpret 
applause as a clamour for repetition. The remark is not intended 
to apply to Mr. Gottschalk, but is meant for general 


Facts and Hancices. 


Certain sensitive Roman Catholics, we are informed, accuse 
President Lincoln of libel, in likening (in advance) his recent 


Proclamation to “ the ag a — the Comet.” They 
own in 





deny that any such Bull istory. The curious 
should look into the c po A has been 
pring the Colo press, to ect that Lord 

rismouth is to be elevated to the rank and title of Earl of 


‘0! 
Dorset. The rumour properly attached to Lord Portman; 
but it was semi-officially contradicted, almost as soon as put 
‘ortsmouth is an Ear! in the P 
There are no fewer than six thousand entries at the 
Mg Canada Exhibition at Toronto. The city is crowded 
with visitors ——_—_——-Mr. Edwin James is writing articles, 
abusive of England, in the N. Y. Leader. This sort of work is 
taken up by many exiles under liar circumstances.———~- 
The which conveyed the Governor General from Hamile 
ton to Toronto, on Monday week, accomplished the distance 
—————-A physician at one of 
the hospitals has just cured a case of delirium tremens 
brought on by excessive drinking, by the singular remedy of 
subjecting the patient to the constant influence of the vapour 
of spirits ————In Cuba, the tobacco plantations occupy 414 
square —, and are cultivated by 15,000 negro slaves. The 
capital employed is nearly three millions sterling, and the 
average quantity of tobacco produced yearly is 17,000 
tons. One-f of this is consumed in Cuba. of 
of the main arch beneath the dome of St. Paul's, 
London, is to be adorned b canis pitaews head of St. 


ion. Lord 


, by one Signor viati. German phi- 
par ag says that “high cultivation shows itself less in 
ti speaking, in will and action.”.-——— 
T , who has } had the care of the na- 
Franee, is at | after many of se- 
vere labour, about to issue his 
Guide for Art ad extensive work reviews 
and their imitators of school ; contains analytical tables 
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was to have closed on the 15th of October, has proved unremu- 
nerative, and will be kept open until the Ist of November. 
A Boston paper irreverently says that “the flies in 
1776 were instrumental in hastening the question of Indepen- 
dence to an issue. The members of the convention wore 
small clothes and silk stockings, which were no protection 
against the flies, and, being bitten badly, the fathers 
pushed matters through very speedily.” —_———It is stated 
that since the commencement of the American civil war, over 
half a million stands of arms have been —— to this coun- 
try from Europe. The import of arms, however, has now 
ceased.———The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Quebec 
lately directed his clergymen to recommend from the pulpit 
the raising of a subscription for the relief of the Lancashire 
operatives. The Vatican is a pile of buildings covering 
a space of 1200 feet in length and 1000 in breadth, on one of 
the seven hills in Rome. The site was once the garden of 
Nero. Early in the 16th century the Bishop of Rome erected 
there an humble dwelling. This has been added to by succes- 
sive Popes, until it is now a magnificent palace, stocked with 
intings, statues, books, and antiquities. Washington 
rving tells a good story as follows: “Moore, Luttrel, and 
myself were walking together, when Moore alluded to the 
uncertain fate of a female aeronaut who took her flight into the 
empyrean and continued to ascend in her‘ airy ship,’ until she 
was lost to view, and, added the poet, never heard of more. 
‘Handed out by Enoch and Elijah,’ was Luttrel’s immediate 
and happy response.” Mr, Punch announces that he has 
the authority of a circus man for ony Sat “ the first horse- 
laugh must certainly have proceeded from an Os humerus.” 
———The inclination towards art, if it is to be living and 
fruitful, must proceed from the heart, not from the head. So, 
in all classical periods of art, people understood art with their 
hearts; and the masses will never have any other organ where- 
with to understand it. A new fashion has come into 
vogue amongst women of ton in Paris, who may be now seen 
carrying handsome sticks with jewelled heads and ribbons, in 
the Charles the Third style-——-——M. Meee a celebrated 
French actor whose career was at its culminating point about 
30 years ago, at the time of the great quarrel between the clas- 
siques and romantiques, has just died in Paris, aged 67. 








A writer in the Field thus notices a curious habit of the spider : | Pri 


“ Whilst walking in the beautiful valley of the Erme, near Ivy- 
bridge, I found a quantity of tall blades of grass with flies at- 
tached to them. For some time I could not tell how they 
were fastened ; but after a time I found a large brown spider 
hanging up his game in his larder. There were eight brace of 
flies on one of the blades of y The well-known 
astronomer Carlini has just died at Brescia. An exhi- 
bition of Fruits is to take place at Vienna early this month, to 
which English growers have been invited to contribute. The 
Royal Horticultural Society have —y the challenge, and 
will send over, not only a yep display of English grapes 
and wall-fruit, but a deputation of eminent cultivators. 
Charles Lamb, being bored by a lady's praises of “such a 
charming friend’” ending with “I know him, bless him!” 
said, “ Well, 1 don’t; but damn him at a hazard !"————— 
Lord Palmerston has given property, valued at £500, to the 
Dublin Corporation, for a new cattle market————Feld- 
ister Hartlieb de Wallthor, one of the oldest Generals 
in Austrian arm, hes ost died at Vienna. It was he who, 
as commissioner of the Allies, accompanied the 800 men of the 
Imperial Guard, under Cambronne, who followed Napoleon I. 
to Elba. He was also the author of several works on military 
tactics —————There is a man in Lorain County, Ohio, who, 
having been examined by the Drafting Surgeon for various 
diseases, and pronoun sound as to all of them, fell back 
upon the morals of the question, and declared a draft to be 
immoral and unconstitutional, because it was a game of 
chance !—————The official tables prepared by the French 
Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works show 
that the extent of land cultivated with wheat in France, at the 
date of the recently-collected returns, was 13,970,000 acres ; and 
the average yield being 20°46 bushels per acre, it follows that 
the average wheat crop of France stands at 35,728,275 quar- 
ters—_———Punch is reponsible for the following material 
distinction, interesting to Louis Napoleon : “ Business and oc- 
cupation are not synonymous terms. The French persist in 
the occupation of Rome; but they have no business there.” 
With refi to the Presicent’s proclamation of 
martial law, the Boston Cowrier neatly observes that “ it would 
be ludicrously absurd, if, in a ridiculous attempt to make ne- 
free, we should consent to become slaves ourselves.” —— 
he Nonconformists of England reported at their recent bi- 
centenary that £100,000 had been raised in the kingdom to 
pay off the debts of the denomination, restore its chapels, and 
establish new ncies, and that a second sum of £100,000 
would probably be realized for similar purposes. They pled, 
themselves to erect one hundred new chapels. e 
Stuyvesant Pear Tree, 215 7 old, has, this year, concen- 
trated its waning energies and brought forth two pears. 
When Crillon,a brave French soldier, heard a sermon in which 
the sufferings of Christ were feelingly portrayed, he seized his 
sword, exclaiming, “Where wert thou, Crillon?” 
- woman was convicted in New Haven last week as a “com- 
mon scold,” under an old blue law which — only to fe- 
males.——The yield of wheat in lowa this r, is esti- 
mated at 20,000,000 bushels——-—-A Salt Lake letter states 
that Brigham Y oung is building a theatre at his own expense, 
tor the Mormon Saints, which, in all respects, will compare 
favourably with any theatre in the West. A Mormon drama- 
tic literature would be curious. A drunken man re- 
cently tried to get a watchman to arrest his own shadow, com- 
plaining that an ill-looking scoundrel was following him. 
It is said the sum paid for soldiers’ bounties will 
amount to $37,000,000.—————The public are warned st 
the ingenious and very dangerous counterfeit of $10 gold 
pieces, which are circulated extensively, and almost defy de- 
tection except by an expert. The ine coin is opened, fully 
one half the gold taken out, then filled in with platina or some 
equally heavy substance, and then closed up; the coin itself, 
to all a , remaining the same. —The Indepen- 
dent offers a reward of fift liars for the best tract on 
fane Swearing. Some of hs own contributors, who seem to 
be adepts in profanity, as well as very sharp after the main 
chance, have thus an opportunity to “ prosper.”—————It is 
announced that 90 American residents of Elgin County, Ca- 
nada West, lately went before the Magistrates at the sittings 
of the County Court, held at St. Thomas, and swore _~ 
ance to the Crown of Victoria. A motion, praying the 
British Government to recognize the “ southern confederacy,” 
was lately made in the Montrose Town Council, but after a 
briet discussion the subject was laid aside-—————General 
Pallavicino, the captor of Garibaldi, has been named a Knight 
of the French Legion of Honour. 
al > te 
BETROTHAL OF THE PRINcK or WALES—The Nestor of 
European sovereigns, the King of the Belgians, presided on 

















Monday at the ceremony of the betrothal between the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. This 
ceremony fixes the happiness of the youthful pair; it gives 
each to the other, and lessens the formalities of intercourse. 
Our future Princess of Wales is young, cultivated, and spirited. 
She has been trained in an honourable court, of which she is 
the light and ornament. If photography be not a flatterer, the 
young Princess, if not eminently handsome, is singularly in- 
teresting. The brow is highly intellectual, the eyes soft and 
yet penetrating ; there is a pleasant air of playfulness about 
the whole countenance which wins one, and gives promise of 
cheerfulness and happy temper. 

We English ought to rejoice that once more the tie which 
bound Denmark and England together has been united. The 
Danes have left their mark upon many of our institutions. 
They were stout seamen like ourselves, and founded colonies 
beyond distant waters, as we did. They are a brave, bold, 
frank, honest nation, akin to ourselves in blood and in religion. 
If the Danes inflicted heavy wrong on ancient England in 
wild and boisterous times, wahend was coerced to inflict a 
heavy disaster upon modern Denmark. Let the future happi- 
ress of the young Princess be the care of both nations, and 
| all stories of sorrow be apes in her joy. 

he royal family of England seeks no political alliances. 
This great realm needs not either territory or fortune with a 
bride for a Prince of Wales. Let her be but true, gentle, con- 
fiding, pious ; let her but imitate the noble lady who reigns over 
us, and whose example has purified our court and nation ; and 
she will indeed be dear to us. We will not ask her to 
forget her own people and her father’s house. If she be as a 
daughter to our bereaved Queen, we will welcome her with all 
our hearts.— Liverpool paper, Sept. 17. 





Tue Danes ON THE ProroseD Roya MArrtace.—As 
respects the feeling in this country, we believe we are not say- 
ing too much when we assert that no information of royal al- 
liance has ever been rece’ved with greater or more sincere sa- 
tisfaction; and never have more good wishes accompanied a 

rincess than are now offered up for the Princess Alexandra. 
ever, perhaps, has any Danish princess been more worthy of 
the happiness which, by every human calculation, awaits the 
mcess Alexandra. She will, we feel convinced, not disap- 
point the expectations which the English le have formed 
of her; and, in congratulating her on the brilliant — of 
at some future time sharing one of the htiest of European 
thrones with a husband the choice of her heart, and of being 
the object of the affections of a great and free people, we also 
believe that the union, although, as frequently explained, it 
cannot be considered to have any political importance, must 
tend to strengthen and maintain the hearty and friendly rela- 
tions which—more especially in late years—have existed be- 
tween the British people and the nation to which the Princess 
belongs, and whose destinies will at some future time be 
by those who at present stand nearest to her.—Copen- 

paper. 

A Proruecy; Possinte FuLrrmMent.—A correspondent 
of the Edinburgh Evening Courant writes :—It is confidently 
stated that Dr. Tait, the present Bishop of London, who it is 
well known is a native of Edinburgh, is to be elevated to the 
see af Canterbury. Should such prove true, the lines spoken 
in an epilogue by Richard Burbage at the Globe Theatre in 
1601, may, in connection with the subterrene roadways through 
London, be said to be literally fulfifled ;— 


* A Scot our King? The limping state 
That day must need a crutch. 
What next? In time a Scot will prate 
As Primate of our Church! 





When such shall be, why then you'll see 
That day it will be found 

The Saxon down, through London town, 
Shall burrow under ground!” 





Enouisn Meettne on Itaty.—The attention of the British 
government has been called, on the part of the Emperor of 
the French, to the language used at the Garibaldi meeting in 
Newcastle last week, two of the speakers—namely, the chair- 
man and the mover of the first resolution having referred to 
conspiracies for the destruction of the Emperor's life, and 
threatened him in the most unmistakable manner with death for 
his policy in regard to Italy. The government, therefore, has 
been led to take action with respect to this matter, and has 
announced that the laws of —_ will be rigorously en- 
forced for the prevention, as well as the punishment, of all 
conspiracies such as that in which Orsini, Dr. Bernard, and 
others took part “a few years ago, and which was so oy 
referred to at the meeting in question as soon to be repeated. 
This warning on the of the government has been put 
forth because in Mazzinian circles language has lately been 
employed, threats have been used, and plots have been dark- 
ly hinted at, akin to the threats and plots that foreshadowed 
and were realised by the conspiracy of Orsini.” We may 
mention that the language in question is under consideration 


A | in other quarters, with a view te proceedings against those by 


whom it was uttered.— Newcastle Journal. 


Like Farner, Like (Apoprep) Sox.—Col. Morrow is re- 
ported to have said while passing through Pittsburgh with his 
iment, on his way to the seat of war, and while acknow- 
lodging the reception his soldiers had met with from the Penn- 
sylvanians, that when the war was over and the Penasylva- 
nia regiments went through Detroit, on their way to take Ca- 
nada, that kindness would be reciprocated. Col. Morrow's 
swagger derives importance from his position and his connec- 
tions. He is an adopted son of Gen. Cass, Secretary of State 
under the Buchanan administration, and a + presumed to 
reflect that wily British hater’s feelings. e London Free 
Press, in commenting upon his language, very properly says :— 
“Tt may be some consolation to Col. Morrow and his associates 
to believe, although urable to whip the South, yet that Canada 
may, after the war is over, prove an easy prey to the Federal arms. 
We are not prepared to retort in the same ‘spirit: we merely call 
attention to the ungenerous threat, and record it as one among 
many of the insults some people think it chr! to cast upon 
Canada. We should be sorry to believe that Colonel Morrow’s 
sentiments are shared either by the Federal government or by the 
bulk of respectable Americans. But we hold it to be the duty of 
Can: ournalists to chronicle these unseemly allusions, and 
not to place unbounded faith in the smooth-tongued assurances 
et. who would lull us into a false security."’"— Montreal Gazette, 





How THE ProctamMation Works.—The proclamation ap- 
pears, and what is the consequence? We now see the same 
radical presses which clamoured for it with such terrible im- 

ence, as a military measure, and which have ever been 
oudest in sounding the “On to Richmond” cry, all of a sud- 
den subside into the serenest mood i able. are all 


of one accord now in thinking that there is no need for haste 





—not the slightest. The 7ribune that our 


placidly advises 





ag stand on the defensive, and devote the autumn to 
rilling and exercising the new troops, and putting the new 
iron-clads in readi “ for g every southern river so 
soon as the winter rains shall have filled their banks.” It 
seems to be apprehensive lest active operations through the 
fall would really result in frustrating the rebellion before its 
beautiful emancipation programme could get into play at all. 
Its whole language demonstrates, what in fact everybody 
knew before, that its cry for the proclamation as a military 
measure was an absolute sham—that it valued emancipation 
as an end, and not as a means at all—and that the sudden, 
sweeping deliverance of the black man, whatever be the con- 
sequences, lies nearer its heart than the speedy suppression of 
the rebellion and restoration of the Union. on matter what 
burden of debt accumulates, or what distress the continued de- 
pression of business may entail upon the people, or what 
amount of disease may prey upon the army, or what new 
risks of foreign intervention shall be incurred, delay must now 
ve the cherished policy. The spirit of the radicals is no longer 
9 = 4 gael but “ Not another gun till New-Year’s.” 


A 








A Marriace Conrract.—The following are the principal 
conditions of the contract of marriage between the King of 
Portugal and the Princess Maria Pia :—“1. The sum allowed 
by the King of Portugal to his Consort is to be 60 contos of 
reis (350,000f.) per annum; 2, the guarantee for the payment 
is his Majesty's civil list; 3, if the Princess of Italy becomes a 
widow she shall be allowed a handsomely-furnished palace in 
addition to the allowance, but if she goes to a foreign country * 
to live shall receive the allowance an ; and, 4, if the King be- 
comes a widower without children the personal property 
of the Princess shall revert to her own family.” 





Obituary. 


At Bouremouth, aged 28, Commander Lord Edward Cecil, third 
son of the Marquis and Marchioness of Exeter. His Lordship had 
been in delicate health for three years it. He was for a short 
time flag lieutenant to Admiral Dundas, and served with the fleet 
in the Black Sea, In 1857 he obtained the rank of commander, 
and for little over eighteen months commanded H. M. ship Sur- 

rise on the coast of Africa—At Wandsworth, Charles Pearson, 
Pea. for many years Solicitor to the Corporation of the City of 
London, and for some time M. P. for Lambeth.—Major Grehan, 
late of the 78th Highlanders.—At Radway Grange, Warwickshire, 
Lieut.-Col. F. 8. Miller, formerly of the Enniskillen Dragoons.— 
At Malvern, J. beer) Duffell, ., R. N.—At Carillon, C. E., 
Commissary General Forbes, one of the oldest and most respected 
inhabitants of Lower Canada. He took an active and meritorious 
part in the last long French war.—At Newport, R. I., much re- 
yy J. Prescott Hall, Esq., ange Ay 8. District Attorney 
or the Southern portion of this State-—The Canadian papers re- 
cord the death of a much respected resident, the Hon. Adam Fer- 
n, Member of the Legislative Council. In early life he was 
istinguished for his efforts to —— Scottish agriculture, and 
was a prominent member of the Highland Society. Similar pur- 
suits were congenial to him in his newly adopted country, and at 
one period he took an active part in the Reform Association.—At 
Balbirnie, Scotland, the Earl of Ellesmere.—On the banks of the 
Zambesi river, in Africa, Mrs. Livingstone, wife of the well-known 
explorer.—In London, Major-Genl. Alves.—At Auckland, New Zea- 
land, Robert Kelly, Esq., formerly Captain H. M.'s 83d Régt., and 
late strar of ds for the vince of Auckland.—Marshal 
Castel ,» who ded the 4th @armée at Lyons, died 
there on the 17th ult. He was one of the old soldiers of the Em- 
pire, and achieved great distinction in some of Napoleon’s most 
lebrated battles.— Mad: Emile Ollivier, the young, beautitul, 
and accomplished wife of the eloquent deputy for the Seine, has 
died at her country house at St. Tropez, from the consequences of a 
first con®ement, which took place two months ago. She was a 
daughter of Listz, the pianist. 


Appotutments. 


C. A. Hartley, Esq., civil engineer employed by the European 
Commission for the improvement of the navigation of the Da- 
nube, and R J. Phillimore, Esq., H. M.’s Advocate-General, are 
Knighted. 














Army. 

Curtovus, 1 TruE; Iron GuNpowpEeR.—In the year 1850, 
Mr. March, an able chemist, connected with the Royal Arse- 
nal, discovered that it is an invariable rule with iron which 
has remained a considerable time under water, when reduced 
to small grains, or an impalpable powder, to become red hot, 
and ignite any substance with which it comes in contact. This 
‘he found by scraping some corroded metal from a gun, which 
_— the paper coniaining it, and burnt a hole in his pocket. 

he knowledge of this fact is of great importance, as it may 
account for many spontaneous fires and explosions, 


War-Orrice, Sept. 19.—11th Foot—Major-Gen. Sir John Gaspard 
Le Marchant, G.C.M.G., to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Doherty, 


dee. 
Navy. 

Guns are in the ascendant in the contest with iron-plated 
targets. The great Horsfall gun has been found very penetra- 
ting at Shoeburyness, in new" experiments. At West Point, 
U. 8., a newly invented shell is said also to have broken 
through a six-inch barrier of iron——The Racoon, 22, at 
Sheerness, is all ready for the pendant of Capt. H. 8. H. Count 
Victor Gleichen. Prince Alfred is to serve on board, and visit 
the Australian Colonies ——The Sutle, 50, is to be got ready 
for commission at Portsmouth——The Portsmouth corres- 
pondent of the Morning Herald raises an old cry, in reference 
to Commr. Warren’s new§ steering apparatus, or bow-rudder, 
already mentioned in these columns. He says: “ Many com- 
petent naval men have testified as to the worth of the inven- 
tion. We learn there is every probability of its being either 
shelved, or totally swamped by official obstructiveness.”—— 
We are reminded of the old song of “The High-Mettled 
Racer,” on reading that the famous old Powerful, 84, once one 
of the finest ships in the navy, is to be used as the target shi 
for the Ercellent, gunnery ship, at Portsmouth.——The Briti 
naval force in the Mediterranean consists of twenty-nine ves- 
sels, carrying in all 865 guns and 9638 men. The Mariborough, 
121; Algiers, 89 ; Neptune, 88; London, 86 ; Exmouth, 85; Mars, 
80; and Queen, 74, ave the line-of-battle ships, the remainder 
being frigates and smaller ships ———We regret to learn that 
the Melpomene, 51, arrived at Halifax from the West Indies, 
had 16 cases of yellow fever on board. The Spiteful, 6, has 
also reach the same port similarly afflicted. ——Several French 
ships-of-war are in this harbour. Their famous iron-clad fri- 
gate Normandie is reported at Vera Cruz, having behaved ex- 
tremely well on the passage, making 14 knots under ful] steam. 
Such at least is the story. A claim, however, is put forward 
that thisis the first vo made by a ship of this class. 
Not so; the Warrior ie two stormy winter passages 
across the Bay of Biscay, a much more severe test of sea- 


worthiness, than a dozen summer runs through the region of 
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New Publications. 


Recklessness, always incident to a time of war, and now 
broadly manifest in most departments of American life, does 
not seem to extend to the book-sellers. Their enterprise halts. 
Occasionally, indeed, they reprint an English novel, or make 
a book out of magazine articles, or issue a political pamphlet, 
or produce a new instalment of some perfectly safe work ; but 
of new publications, properly so called, there is an exceeding 
dearth. We do not wonder at this, however much we may 
regret it. The fruits of genius and culture are never plucked 
beneath the black and terrible tempest of war. Persons, who 
entertain splendid theories as to the vivifying effects wrought 
upon the human mind by great national convulsions, will dis- 
sent from this opinion. This of course. There is nothing so de- 
lightful as a fine theory. But when civilization reverts to the ar- 
bitrament of sheer force, we recognize rather the abasement than 
the exaltation of humanity, and anticipate the blight of evil 
passions, rather than the ennobling influences of art. The true 
atmosphere of genius is absolute calm; and Jiterature which, 
in its best estate, is the product of genius dealing with the spi- 
ritual nature and destiny, owes far les¢ than is commonly con- 
ceded to the stormy fluctuations of the mob, the idle wrangling 
of demagogues, the exploits of Generals and bomb-shells and 
iron-clads, the blood and fuss and fury of revolutions. The 
brute forces of the world prefigure progress as iconoclastic, 
and think that the smashing of heads is the regeneration of 
mankind. Meanwhile the sacred temple of art is closed ; the 
altar lamps burn dim ; the worshippers are silent. By and by, 
the fury of the hour being spent, the echoes of golden songs 
begin once more to sound in the hearts’ of the people. Then 
and thus comes true advancement, which is spiritual education 
—a thing of vastly more consequence than forms of govern- 
ment or symbols of nationality. Many a life has been 
wasted in America, which, if spared to its natural ful- 
filment, would have done more to bless this people—by 
ministering to their spiritual culture—than can possibly result 
from any triumphs of arms or any chances of war. That the 
booksellers are reticent is not therefore surprising. The 
muses are affrighted at this “strange, unloved uproar :” the 
oracles are dumb, nor would there be any audience for Apollo 
himself. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in the preface to an American edition 
of his poems, published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields—a 
book ever new in genius, though not in time—holds the fol- 
lowing language,—quoted here as further illustrative of our 
views of the supremacy of literature over all social and na- 
tional mutability. 

The t makes claims upon us: we owe it 
service, it will not | be satisfied withoat our Cimiration. I know 
not how it is, but their commerce with the ancients appears to 
me to produce, in those who constantly practise it,a steadying 


and composing effect upon their H mer t, not of literary 
works only, but of men and events in general. They are like 
persons who have had a very weighty and impressive experi- 
ence: are more truly than others under the empire of 


facts, and more independent of the language current ong 
those with whom they live. They wish neither to lau: 
nor to revile their age: they wish to know what it is, what it 


volume, nor his further designation of it, in the preface, as 
“ History anticipated in modern instances, * in chro- 
nological sequence,” is at all accurate. One of the book 
consists of stray gossip about popular superstitions respecting 
days and numbers, omens, and prognostications; the rest is 
made of miscellaneous fragments about past and present events 
or personages, strung together in very little order and with no 
sort of harmony. 

Here and there, however, Mr. Welby Shas pitched upon a 
curious coincidence. Lilly’s prediction, uttered in 1648, that 
within ten years of 1656 would be seen “ so strange a revolu- 
tion of fate, so nd a catastrophe as never yet oppeared ; 
ominous to London, to her poor, to her rich, to al! sorts of 
peoples inhabiting in her or her liberties, by reason © sundry 
fires and a ¢onsuming plague”—was exactly fulfille. “by the 
Great Plague of 1665 and the Great Fire of 1666. A full 
realized were Robert Fleming’s. prophecies, written in 1701, 
that in 1794 the kingdom of France would be overturned, and 
that in 1848 another French revolution would initiate an 
altogether new government. In Seneca’s lines, again,— 


: Venient annis 

Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 

Vincula rerum laxet et ingens 

Patant tellus—Tiphys-que novos 

Deteget orbes— 
the invention of the compass and the discovery of America 
were vaguely and reasonably anticipated. Even some sort 
of prognostication of The Great Kastern’s troubles may be 
found in Webster’s old play “ The Devil’s Law Case :” 
Ariosto—Come, come, come, 

You gave these ships most strange, most dreadful, 

And unfortunate names, I never look’d they’d prosper. 
Romilio—Is there any ill omen in giving names to ships ? 
Ariosto—Did you not call one The Storm's Defence, 

Another The Scourge of the Sea, and the third 

The Great Leviathan ? 

Romilio—V ery right, sir. 
Ariosto—Very devilish names 

All three of them ; and surely, I think, 

They were cursed in their cradles ; I mean, 

When they were upon their stocks. 

As chief of the prophecies yet to be fulfilled it is consola- 
tory to be assured by Mr. Welby; who seems to endorse the 
opinion, that “ twenty ministers and laymen, most of them of 
the gum eminence, have distinctly proclaimed the personal 
coming of Christ and the close of this dispensation, to take 
place about the period 1864-68.” 

The best parts of Mr. Welby’s volume are the chapters on 
“Days and Numbers,” and “Omens.” Foolish people still 
believe in these things, but the faith of former days was very 
different and much more absurd. An Anglo-Saxon treatise, 
not quoted by Mr. Welby, gives old information about lucky 
and unlucky —-. The first of each month was thought very 
favourable to all kinds of work, and the infant born on it was 
sure to live. The second was lucky for all honest tradesmen, 
and only unfortunate for thieves and other evil-doers. The 
fourth was good for commencing any business, and the child 
born 0a it would be a great politician. He who fell sick on 
the eighth was certain to die after a long illness. The child 
born on the tenth would be a famous traveller, but he whose 
birthday was the twenty-first was doomed to become a rob 
ber. Another early teacher warned men against these espe- 
cially unpropitious days—the first Monday in April, when 
Cain was born and Abel was slain; the first Monday in Au- 
See when Sodom and Gomorrha were destroyed ; 

onday in December, the birthday of Judas Iscariot. Mon- 
day was always more or less of an evil day, but it appears that 
Friday, instead of being unlucky, has been favoured with more 
famous events than any other day of the week. Mr. Welby 
finds that Saturday has been particularly unfortunate to the 
Royal House of England. On it died William LIL. Anne, 
all the four Georges, the late Duchess of Kent, and Prince 


can give them, and whether this is what they want. What | Albert. 


they want, they know very well; they want to educe and cul- 
tivate what is and noblest in themselves; they know, too, 
that this is no easy task, and they ask themselves sincerely 
whether their age and its literature can assist them in the at- 
tempt. If they are endeavouring to practise any art, they re- 
member the plain and simple proceedings of the old artists, 
who attained their d results by ee a 
with some noble and significant action, not by inflating them- 
selves with a belief in the preéminent ry te and great- 
ness of their own times. They do not talk -of their mission, 
nor of interpreting theirage, nor of the coming Poet; all this, 
they know, is the mere delirium of vanity; their business is 
not to praise their age, but to afford to the mea who live in it 
the highest pleasure which tley are capable of feeling. If 
asked to afford this by means of subjects drawn from the “ge 
itself, they ask what special fitness the present age has for 
supplying them: they are told that it is an era of p , an 
age commissioned to carry out the great ideas of industrial de- 
velopment and social amelioration. They reply that with all 
this they can do nothing ; that the elements they need for the 
exercise of their art are actions, calculated powerfully 
and delightfully to affect what is permanent in the human 
soul; that so far as the present age can supply such actions, 
they will gladly make use of them ; but that an age wanting in 
moral grandeur can with difficulty supply such, and an age of 
sp ritual discomfort with difficulty be powerfully and delight- 
fully affected by them. 

_ A host-of voices will indignantly rejoin that the present age 
is inferior to the past neither in moral ndeur nor in spiri- 
tual health. He who the discipline I speak of will 
content himself with remembering the judgments passed upon 
the present age, in this by the men of strongest head 
and widest culture whom it has produced ; by Goethe and by 
ee It will be sufficient for him aomne ome the opin- 
ions he these two great men res} e present 
and its Ae hme and that he feels poco in his own mind 
that their aims and demands upon life were such as he would 
wish, at any rate, his own to be; and their judgment as to 
what is impeding and disabling such as he may safely follow. 
He will not, however, maintain a hostile attitude towards the 
false pretensions of his age; he will content himself with 
not overwhelmed by them. He will esteem himself for- 
tunate if he can succeed in banishing from his mind all feel- 
ngs of contradiction, and irritation, and impatience ; in order 
to delight himself with the contemplation of some noble ac- 
tion of heroic time; and to enable others, through his repre- 
sentation of it, to delight in it also. 


A book has lately been published in London concerning 
Predictions Realized in Modern Times. The subject is attrac- 
tive to the imagination, and we infer, from the following no- 
tice which appears in an English paper, that the book is in- 
teresting. Its author is Mr. Horace Welby, who has hereto- 
fore written books on kindred topics : 

Neither the title chosen by Mr. Welby for his amusing little 


Among all nations seven has been the favourite number. 

There have been seven wise men, seven champions, seven 
sleepers, seven sisters, seven churches, seven psalms, seyen 
hills, seven dials, seven planets, and seven wonders of the 
world; while even now some physiologists assure us that the 
constituents of the body are entirely changed once in every 
seven years, young men are bound to seven years’ —— 
ship, and the majority of our convicts have to suffer the pe- 
nalty of their misdeeds during either seven or twice seven 
years. Thirteen has been the unlucky number at feasts from 
the day when Judas sat down, as the thirteenth, at the Lord’s 
Supper; and special importance has attached to the number 
forty, ever since the time of the deluge, which lasted forty 
days. Moses was forty days on the Mount, and his life was 
divided into three —— gf forty years apiece. Saul and 
David each reigned for forty years. The miraculous fasts of 
Elijah and the Saviour each lasted forty days. In former days 
no man might remain in England more than forty days, with- 
out being enrolled in some tithing : no member of Parliament 
could be arrested during the forty days after a prorogation or 
before a re-assembling ; and Magna Charta provided that no 
widow could be forced to think of marriage within forty days 
of her husband’s death. Forty shillings still constitute the 
qualification of a freeholder at an election. 
.~ Much curious gossip about omens may be read in Mr. bey 
pages, although he is not careful enough to find reasons for 
old customs and traditions, and those which he does suggest 
are not always correct. For instance, the practice of throw- 
ing a shoe a newly-wedded pair certainly was not insti- 
tuted because “ the old shoe is typical of ease and enjoyment, 
and may thus have been chosen in propitiation of good for- 
tune,” but sp from the older custom of the bride’s father 
giving to the bridegroom one of the lady’s shoes, in token that 
on him henceforth depended all her footing in the world, and 
of the husband’s straightway striking his wife with it to show 
that he now had the power to do with her as he liked. 


———_ > —— 
JOHN RUSKIN ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Under the somewhat singular title, Unto this Last, the above- 
named able and acute and eccentric writer has just published, 
in London, four Essays on the First Principles of Political 
Economy. They have not fallen in our way; but the London 
Morning Herald of the 17th ult. thusenotices the volume that 
contains them. 

“ Ne sutor ultra idam”’ is an ancient and wise proverb, 
the truth of which is universally acknowledged. Mr. Ruskin 
himself would be the very first to cite it if any outsider dared 
to break a lance with him in that field of art-criticism 
of which he has proved himself so supreme a master. But to 
no volume of recent date does the cautious aphorism of the 
Roman poet apply with greater force than to the one before 
us. The author has not only beyond “ his last,” but so 
bewilders us with a mixture of Utopian theory and unintelli- 





gible moonshine on facts of the clearest and most open noto- 


the last P 


riety, that we are often driven to doubt whether it can possi- 
bly be Mr. Ruskin that is king to us at all. In his former 
works he has shown himself go absolute a mas.er of English 
rose, so sound and lozical a schola™, so ingenious and so pro- 
found a critic, as to make it seem impossible that the same 
hand can have penned the strange medley before us, “John 
Ruskin,” however, assures us on the title-page that is the case ; 
and in the preface that he believes these four essays “ to be the 
best—that is to say, the true t, richest-worded, and most ser- 
viceable—things he has ever written, and the last of them, 
probably the best he ever will write.’ We have, therefore, 
no help for it, but must believe that the author of “ The 
Stones of Venice” has actually come down “ Unto this Last.” 
The essays are four in number, under the following odd and 
affected titles—*The Roots of Honour,” “The Veins of 
Wealth,” “Qui Judicatis Terram,” and “Ad Vaiorem.” It 
wo 11d be impossible in the co.npass of a review to follow him 
step by step through his strange and confused attempt to ex- 
plain ard to advocate bis own cause; but, as far as it is to be 
understood in mere outline, thus runs his theory. First, there 
should be training schools established throughout the country 
at government expense, and in these all children should be 
taught the laws of health, and all such exercises as these laws 
enjoin. Secondly, in connection with these schools should be 
established—entirely under government regulation—a vast 
series of workshops and mannfactories, for the production and 
sale of every necessary of life, and for the exercise ot every 
useful art; and in these shops no work but good and exem- 
plary should be done, no substance but pure and true be sold ; 
so that any man might there buy bread that was bread, ale 
that was ale, and work that was work. After which two simple 
enactments—Thirdly, that any man, woman, or child out of 
employ should at once be received at the nearest government 
school, and set to such work at once as they were fit for, at a 
fixed rate of poe. Ignorant workmen are to be taught, sick 
people nursed, lazy people punished, while the old and the 
destitute are to be provided with a comfortable home. 

Anything more ‘desirable than the state of things under 
which such a scheme could be carried out it would be hard to 
imagine ; anything more preposterous, more hopelessly Uto- 
pian, or impossible of execution in this present world of ours, 
we defy any man in his senges to devise for the public benefi.. 
The whole ph reads at first like some serio-comic pro- 
posal of Tom Hood’s, or of incomparable Sydney Smith’s 
when a luckless opponent. A single glance at the 
scheme, when reduced into plain matter of fact earnest, will 
show its simple absurdity. 

1. The establishment of schools throughout the length and 
breadth of the land for the training of a// children in one sys- 
tem of uniform and ee education ; no one system of 
education, no one set rinciples, being as yet agreed on; 
but the bitterest strife stilt contiauing as to what the system, 
for mind, body, and spirit shall be ; while, as to a compulsory 
form of education, the bare mention of it would almost suffice 
to set England in a blaze from John o’Groat’s to the Land’s 
End. So much for No. 1. 

No. 2 is even more transparently absurd. It supposes the 
erection of one vast workshop under government control that 
is to be free from all taint of that very corruption for which 
poy workshops are specially notorious. And to this 

it adds the creation of a mine of inexhaustible wealth that 
shall suffice to provide for the sick, the idle, the vicious, the 
incapable, and the aged, rising out of twenty millions of peo- 
le! All that such a scheme seems to require to make it per- 
_* to enact, that on and after April 1, in blank year, the 

ire expenses of this fairy dream shall be defrayed by 
cheques on the Bank of Elegance. To argue seriously on 
such a piece of mere childish simpleness, would be like at- 
tempting “to cut a pint of water into two with a pair of 
scissors. 

Such is Mr. Baie pent plan of political economy. The 
four egsays are directed, we believe, to the elucidation and 
furtherance of the whole scheme ; and to the explanation of 
certain other principles connected with it. It is always diffi- 
cult, and sometimes impossible, to see what the question 
9 discussion has to do with the original scheme; but still 
we find scattered throughout the volume many passages of 
that strong good sense, and admirable feeling, for which the 
author is already so remarkable. In the chapter entitled 
“ Roots of Honour,” where he is arguing that the interests of 
masters and men are in truth identical, nothing can be better 
or truer than the following paragraph :—‘“ The tendency of all 
modern mercantile operations is to throw both wages and 
trade into the form of a lo.tery, and to make the workman's 
pay depend on intermittent exertion and the principal's profit 
on dexterously used chance. The masters cannot bear to let 


every gap and breach in the walls of fortune, raging to be rich, 
and affronting with impatient covetousness every risk of ruin ; 
while the men prefer three days of violent labour and three 
days of drunkenness to six days of moderate work and wise 
rest. There is no way in which a master who really desires 
to help his workmen may do it more effectaally than by check- 
ing these disorderly habits both in himself and them’; keeping 
his own business operations on a scale enabling him to pursue 
them securely ; not yielding to temptations of precarious gain 
and at the same time his workmen into regular habits of 
labour and life.” This is not only good writing, bss gaod, 
sound, common sense ; asserting, as it does, a broad C 
principle, which should underlie the whole question between 
the engloyer and the employed. Nothing, indeed, can be 
wiser or more admirable than the principle which each of the 
four essays copes to inculcate, though it is hard to follow our 
author through all his » paths of reasoning or to agree 
with the conclusions at which he arrives. 

Essay the first asserts the grand and primary truth that for- 

tfulness of self is the true motive which should guide the 
ees and actions of Christian men. Their religion teaches 
them the very same truth, the practice of which is the only 
root of real Bom a and prosperity. Essay the second as- 
serts that true wealth proves its own existence by its power 
over men ; and few would object even to this definition as Mr. 
Ruskin expounds it. But we are hardly able to see his exact 
meaning or drift when he tells us that “it may be discovered 
that the true veins of wealth are purple—and not in rock, but 
in flesh—perhaps even that the final outcome and consumma- 
tion of all wealth is in the producing as many as possible full- 
breathed, bright-eyed, and eo poe ye human creatures.’’ 
It may be very » fax , and ve to put the 

uestion in this shape—but it is utterly out of place in a book 
that to deal with the solution of questions of matter 
of fact. If he means it to be a sober, matter-of-fact assertion, 
all his other reasoning has nothing to do with it. If it is as- 
serted as a mere ornament—a piece of mere sentimental exer- 
citation—it would have been far better omitted. The produc- 
tion of healthy children is doubtless a source of life and 
without which ne empire or people can grow or con- 

tinue. a mere increase of population without some 





to their means of nourishment may, after all, instead of life 


any opportunity of gain escape them, and frantically rush at - 
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and strength, bring only weakness and death. What those 
means shall be, Mr. Ruskin has not told us with any approach to 
clearness, or for any practical purpose. With much clever- 
ness, and with many gay colours, he has painted for us the 
globe on the elephant’s back, and the elephant may or may 
not stand on a tortoise. But on what does the tortoise stand ? 
Essay the third asserts, and with remarkable power proves, 
that falsehood is falsehood only, and must ever be, as it is, the 
seed and root of weakness and death. He condemns with 
great and just indignation the use of all falsehoods, and even 
of white lying in commercial transactions, and shows us once 
more the iniquity of false labels, false advertisements, and all 
the roguish arts which many practise under the guise of fair 
dealing and commercial shrewdness. Mercantile cleverness of 
this kind he asserts, and justly asserts, to be no better than 
downright robbery. But, cud bone all this, unless he point out 
some practical way of meeting and remedying the evil? Of 
course, every time such iniquity is dragged to the light, and 
shown up in its proper colours, so often the cause of honesty 
gains some little aid. Villainy which is fairly exposed before 
the eyes of all men, and branded with the infamy it deserves, 
becomes more despicable and odious every time it is thus 
handled. But at the hands of a wise and good man, a states- 
man and a politician, we look for something more than a fresh 
label for the poison bottle. All men being agreed that the 
draught is poisonous, the real question of all questions is, how 
shall we prevent their drinking it. And this our author, we re- 
gret to say, has not told us. Essay the fourth and last, is de- 
voted to a search after the meaning of the word “ value,” as a 
first cousin of “ valor” and “ valere,” to be well or strong. The 
whole chapter is «musing enough, and proves to us that Mr. 
Ruskin believes both Mill and Ricardo to be wholly at sea, in 
the dark, and in the clouds—anywhere, in short, but where 
they ought to be—as to the whole question. The quarrel is a 
very pretty one, but we must leave both his opponents to take 
care of themselves—which they are well able to do, One 
more remark and we have done. 

Can Mr. Ruskin be in sober earnest at p. 20, where he pro- 
poses, as part of his plan, to pay bad workmen and good 
workmen all alike ? He says, we pay our parsons and doctors 
all alike, why not our bricklayers, carpenters, smiths, ‘gar- 
deners, dentists, and builders? What would he think if the 
same law were more universally applied, and included, say, all 
architects, painters, scribes of every grade, and critics of every 
degree. By that law, Mr. Alonzo Jones of Little Pedlington, 
who has just completed his “Stones of Southend,” and his 
“Lamps of Lambeth,” is entitled—not to £5, which the pub- 
lishers have just handsomely offered him for the copyright of 
both works—but to the thousands of guineas which were the 
well-earned reward of the “ Stones of Venice,” and the “ Seven 
Lamps,” &c. Moreover, we do not pay all our doctors or par- 
sons on the same scale. In either profession, the ignorant, the 
vicious, and the unskilful, as a general rule, are sure to come 
to grief, if nct absolute ruin. And no man knows this better 
than Mr. Ruskin himself, or the utter absurdity of attempting 
to - into practice any such rule as he here proposes. Figs 
will not grow upon thistles. 





————— 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY AND ITS TREASURES. 


The Reading-room of the British Museum, with its magni- 
ficent dome, its blue and gilt spandrils, its books in the newest 
of bindings, its easy lounges and capacious desks is a sight 
worthy of the metropolis. Ladies in crinoline and fashionable 
bonnets, gentlemen in wideawakes, pork-pies, and unimpeach- 
able tweeds, sit down to the literary fare, provided for them by 
the munificence of the trustees, with as much ease and com- 
fort as in their clubs or their drawing-rooms. Learning is 
stript of its rust and repulsiveness. It has put on the gayest 
of garbs. It needs no apologist for its wont of politeness. 
And if Plato could come upon earth again, he would no longer 
have to apologise for the manners of the learned—so far, at 
least, as the Reading-room ot the British Museum may be con- 
sidered as the type of modern scholarship—by saying that 
scholars were like “the gallypots of apothecaries, which, on 
the outside had apes, and owls, and antiques, but contained 
within sovereign and precious liquors and confections.” It is 
a ».n of the times when it is no longer necessary for the vo- 
tary of science to bid farewell to the world and shut himself 
up in seclusion, when a life of activity is not incompatible 
with learning, and Mr. Monckton Milnes is in no fear, like his 
predecessor Gascoigne, of having his return petitioned against 
in the House of Commons, on the bare fact of his being a poet. 
All this is very well. Let the applause of Mr. Panizzi, the 
trustees, and their Reading-room reach to the highest honours 
this generation can bestow; let it ring from spotless lemon | 
kid gloves, perfumed with the choicest of Rimmel’s toilet | 
vinegar. 

But old and mighty Bodley is old and mighty still: un-| 
changed and unchangeable; and long may it continue so!) 
Marky in its antiquity, redolent of old bindings, “ fragrant | 
with moth scented coverings!” No morocco, red, citron, or 
green, later than the days of the historian De Thou, profanes 
with flaunting colours the sober calf-skins which, more venera- 
ble than Nestor, have reigned supreme over three centuries of 
learning, and look down with dignified contempt upon de- 
generate men, who have gradually declined from lofty folios | 
to tiny duodecimos; from Ockham and Thomas Aquinas to | 
the last shilling volume of the Parlour Library. Here may 
the reader bury himself for hours with no visions of petticoats ; 
no vanities of this day, not even of “ Vanity Fair.” He may 
dine with Duke Humphrey ; he may realise to himself an 
when learning condescended to nothing short of'a folio; when 
stout hearts beat high beneath black gowns; when trencher- 
caps shook with agitation at the serried logic of rival Nomi- 
nalists and Realists, and the glory of a University was im- 
perilled in a Syllogism. Or, to descend still lower, Lave, with- 
out effort, may he transfer himself to the times when the latest 
new sensation-book upon Philosophy was the Novum Or- 
ganon of Bacon, and doctors turned pale over the heretical 
audacity of a Lord Chancellor, who had taken Plato and Aris- 
totle to task, and stigmatised the wise dictators of antiquity as 
ricketty children, competent to nothing else than blare and 
babble. What feet have ever trodden the Reading-room of 
the British Museum except penny-a-liners, foreign correspon- 
dents of the daily — or young gentlemen intent on cribs? | 

Even Lord Macaulay died some years too soon for his own re- | 
putation and Mr. Panizzi’s master-piece. No Seldon, no Laud, 
no Milton, no Cromwell, Owen, Clarendon, Dryden, Pope, 
Bolingbroke or burly Johnson, or quaint Charles coi to say 
nothing of earlier worthies—Hooker, or Ben Jonson, or Bur- 
ton, have cast their shadows over the spick and span new 
paint and gilding of the Metropolitan ing-room. By no 
effort of imagination can its visitors re-people the Reading- 
room of the ritish Museum, as we can hardly avoid doing 
Bodley, with the glories of the past. Its brilliancy, whatever 
it may be, is of the future exclusively. It belongs to the ge- 








nations, and fast trains. Not so Bodley and its treasures. Once 
a year the delegates of the library march round in solemn train, 
as they have done since the days of the first Stuarts, with vice- 
chancellor, beadles, and silver maces, to survey the shelves 
and their sacred treasures. No profane bookbinder violates 
the —— of that repose, Heaven be praised, or intrudes his 
gilt ginger' 

of Bodley. Only within comparatively recent periods have 


| 
| do not pretend to object to them ve 


read and modern frivolities on the sober decorum | are rarely offensive, and they are 
| taining t 


they embody an application of good truths to points of tem- 
porary interest, we cannot see that the preacher could do much 
r. 

What, then, is the objection to these political sermons? We 
strongly, for if the 
and a moderate’ y cautious man, they 

iy much more enter- 
the ordinary discourses. At the worst, it is only 


preacher is an educa‘ 


the ‘chains been removed which locked its books together in | like hearing some one read out a second-rate newspaper ; and 


the close and loving embrace of a Macedonian phalanx, and 
nearly proved fatal to an ambitious author who, Icarus-like, 
soared too high, and hung himself in their iron tendrils. Still 
more recently has hot air been introduced into one division of 
the library for the benefit of luxurious masters of arts, who 
could not keep themselves warm over Duns Scotus or Athan- 
asius, but, in the pride of their hearts, descended to the exter- 
nal world, and took to polished-leather boots and thin po- 
tations. 

With these exceptions, Bodley was and is what it was in the 
days of its founder—goodly to look upon as he; that “ full so- 
lempne man,” who thought if we should “ cancel all our theo- 
ries, axioms, rules, and tenents,” as Bacon advised, “ it would 
instantly bring us to barbarism, and, after many thousand 
years, leave us more unprovided of theorical furniture than 
we are at present.” Save also, and excepting that ruthless 
necessity, in the shape of those same masters of arts, has 
marred the quaint device cf Sir Thomas (who wished to pre- 
serve the remembrance of his Christian name, T., in the shape 
of his library), and, by developing one end of it, have meta- 
morphosed it into an H. But for this, the mullioned windows, 
the fragrant air from the College gardens, the solemn pealing 
of bells—that have rung out generations of students, and shall 
ring in generations of students yet to come—repeat from hour 
to hour, and = to year, the pious deeds of our English fore- 
fathers, and the dim traditions of the ame “ Antiquity! thou 
wondrous charm, what art thou, that, being —~ art every- 
thing? What mystery lurks in this retroversion? Or what 
half Januses are we, that cannot look forward with the same 
idolatry with which we for ever revert? The mighty future 
is as nothing, being everything! The past is everything, being 
nothing !” : 

In these respects the Bodleian Library is ry not only in 
England, but in Europe. No library of similar extent pos- 
sesses the same conventual character. Paris, Brussels, Frank- 
fort, Augsburg, Munich, Valladolid, and Madrid have nothin 
like it. Associated with all the great traditions of England, 
from the age of Duke Humphrey, its founder, to the present 
century, from the days when Queen Elizabeth, in ruff and far- 
thingale, with Burghley and Walsingham at her side, ha- 
rangued the doctors and Heads of Houses in well poised Latin, 
to the time when the Allied Sovereigns celebrated the advent 
of peace within its walls, or Queen Victoria inscribed her 
name among its manuscripts! And no wonder that its trea- 
sures of books, manuscripts, and rarities should partake of the 
character ot the place and have a sort of uniqueness and quaint 
antiquity about them, not found elsewhere. For here, in un- 
disturbed repose, and still better, fresh and unchanged, as in 
their primitive state, are the collections of Dr. Dee, the earliest 
of spirit-rappers, “ who did observe and write down what was 
said by the spirits, Kelley (his assistant magician), seeing and 
interpreting.” Seve, ton, ib qumered up all the correspondence 
of Hyde, Lord Clarendon, and the little notes that 
tween him and Charles I. in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons during those debates which cost the King his crown. 
Here, too, in its bands of red silk, is the correspondence of the 
same monarch with his children, when they had taken refi 
in France; and here, in sombre-winding sheets of black silk, 
and seals to match, are the letters that passed after Charles's 
execution. Here are the correspondence of the Parliamen 
Generals, the papers of the unhappy non-jurors; of Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, and of ey Ken, whose name lives for ever 
in the Morning and Evening Hymn. And here are the details of 
the Pretender’s doings, and his secret friends in England, in the 
reign of Anne, George L.,and George II. And what else there 
may be of curious lore and unrevealed mysteries in that capa- 
cious and undisturbed receptacle of “ Mighty Bodley” who 
shall tell us? 


en 
POLITICAL SERMONS. 
The clever article that follows is extracted from a London 
periodical ; but its application touches all localities. 
* * The clergy often seem to us unreasonably blamed, 
and more is asked of them than they can give. People com- 
plain that their discourses are, all in the clouds—that they 


abound in generalities—that they repeat phrases awful in 
themselves, but wearisome from frequent use. We ask them 


| to come down to the earth, to kiss it, and gain strength from 


the embrace—to address themselves to our real wants—to 
speak of real vices and sins—to answer or sympathize with 
real honest doubts, and not to foist on us the ities of the 
idiotic mock sceptic of the pulpit. But let us suppose that a 
clergyman is willing to follow this advice, and sets himself 


tary | are two sides to it. It is only those who already 


we generally gain a sense of the existence of great principles 
at the bottom of things, although we may dissent from the 
particular application. Although we may, for instance, differ 
from the preacher in our views as to America or China, we 
may yet leave our pews with an increased sense of the sinful- 
ness of unnecessary blood-shedding. Still, the main objection 
to these sermons is a very strong one. It is, that the preacher 
almost unavoidably creates a confusion between the sacred 
authority of the great truths he teaches and his own views on 
a debatable point of current history. He probably is scarcely 
conscious how much he himself is the victim of this confusion, 
and how analy he cherishes the belief that his view ought 
to be treated with almost absolute respect because he is a cler- 
gyman, and because the topics on which he ordinarily dis- 
courses Ought unquestionably to be treated with absolute res- 
pect. He scarcely thinks, and scarcely wishes his congrega- 
tion to think, that his views are no better than the views of a 
layman. Yet, as a matter of fact, there is not the slightest 


right and wrong are almost always conceded in political dis- 
cussion—it is only the application that is disputable. The 
clergyman’s opinion has, like the opinion of any other man, 
the value which it may derive from os sense and feeling, 
foresight, and, above all, critical, quiet, laborious investigation 
of the facts. A layman and a clergyman would both agree 
that it is wrong to spill unnecessarily the blood of Chinamen. 
But the whole question is whether we are doing so. In order 
to make an opinion on this valuable, its utterer cannot refer to 
general Christian principles. He must show that he has a 
knowledge of the facts—of the actual course taken by Generals 
—of the course prescribed by the Ministers at home. He must 
convince us that he has as accurate a conception of the present 
position of affairs in China, of the aims and means of the rebels, 
and of the resources and policy of the Imperial Government, 
as an Englishman whose information is only at second-hand 
can be expected to have. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, the preacher of the political sermon knows no more of 
the subject than what every one may know who reads the 
Times. His views are only the reflections of an impulsive 
outsider, who makes up his view at once on the case as pre- 
sented to him, and who immediately dresses up this hasty view 
in religious language. 

If he did this avowedly, there would be no great harm done. 
He might openly say in the pulpit, “I have been thiuking over 
the Chinese business. I know nothing about it myself, and 
have had no leisure to read anything more than what you have 
most of you read in the Zimes. The subject is almost new to 
me, and I have only the vaguest conception who the Taepings 
are or what they want; but, taking the facts as they are stated 
in what I have read, it occurs to me that a religious man would 
clothe the view of these facts that seems to me neutral in some 


such language as that I am going to submit to you.” He might 


be-| say this, and then no one could suppose that he wished to dress 


out his little private opinion with something of the dignity he 
derives from his office. He might do it; but he is not in the 
least likely to do so, for it is improbable that he has distinctly 
realized to himself that his opinion has no special value be- 
cause it is his. Buta a of his congregation, if the 
question is a fairly de’ le one, realise at once that = 
wi 

him, or who never think at all, that would take the clergy- 
man’s opinion on trust. The rest criticise it. They have pro- 
bably heard and read it often before, and have fs aps disco- 
vered very satisfactory reasons why it should be rejected. 


an unsound political opinion should be announced from the 
pulpit as a divine truth. They may very probably follow the 
example of the clergyman, and confess this casual personal 
opinion with the t truths he is sent to teach, and a feeling 
of distaste for religion is very naturally the sequel of their 
disapproval of the conclusions to which the clergyman has 
come on so very secular a subject as the tenure of certain towns 
in China. 

Of course a national event that raises no controversy is an 
excellent subject fora sermon. A preacher would have been 
a very cold exponent of the religion of love and sympathy who 
had nothing special to say on such occasions as the Indian 
mutiny or the death of the Prince Consort. But sermons on 
such occasions are not what we mean by political sermons. 
It is only very rarely that such occasions happen, and then 
the feeling they awaken is universal. But a political sermon 
attempts to deal on religious principles with the debateable 
affairs of current politics. It aims at applying the truths 
of religion to the consideration of something which has an 





grant our prayer. He thinks what practical application of his 
great truths he can make. How is he to find a special illus- 
tration of what he means? It is scarcely to be wished he 
should preach at individuals. He cannot decently illustrate 
the history of the Prodigal Son by unmistakeable allusions to 
a notorious scapegrace in the squire’s family, nor can he in so 
many words bid the doctor’s wife go and sin no more. Nor 
is it easy to attack the habits of classes which he may think 
call for censure, unless these habits are avowedly sinful, in 
which case no one will plead guilty to them. If he only dis- 
approves of what society considers innocent, he must be either 
very vague or 7 ee | to details which are of a very paltry 
kind, and as to which"much debate is possible. A general de- 
nunciation of a love for dress comes to nothing. Every wo- 
man tries to persuade herself that she only dresses as becomes 
her station. To be impressive, a cler; an would have to 
say exactly what he meant. He must describe the articles and 
fashions of dress to which he objects; and this he cannot do 
if he wishes his congregation not to laugh. 

A man who sees this, and, who honestly wishes to give his 


and practical interest. It does this, but it does at 
the cost of mixing up religious certainties with the under- 
tainty of an opinion formed by a man not particularly likely 
to form a correct one. 


“THE FROG IN THE BLOCK OF COAL.” 

One of the nine-days’ wonders of the Great Exhibition has 
been the embedded frog: Mr. Buckland, the naturalist, thus 
writes to the Field, on the 12th ult., concerning this pheno- 
menon. 

The following letter appeared in yesterday's Times :— 

Sir,—Your ingenious correspondent “ P.” has, in to-day's 
Times, ably commented on the absurd sight of the crowd of 








wonderers round “the frog in the coal,” now at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. Will you allow me to say somewhat more 
| about this story? When this marvellous y homme was first 
made public (in the Worcester Herald of March 15, 1862), I 
wrote to Mr. John Russell, in whose coal-pit the was 
found, and to whom, therefore, the belongs. Mr. Russell 


reason why they should be so. The abstract principles of ° 


They therefore feel a natural irritation that what they think - 


discourse a practical application, may very naturally turn with was kind enough to show me the frog immediately on its arri- 
— satisfaction to the field of general politics. Of course he | val in London, and I wrote a detailed account of it in the 
joes not trouble himself with small matters. They would pre-| Field of May 3, 1862. It appears from the evidence that the 
sent the very same difficulties which small or local topics | was, after all, not found in the coal, but in a stratum of 
would present. A man can scarcely take a passage from the ¢, technically called “ pricking.” 
Gospels as his text, and — * ae a either for or| But — came v3 frog into the pit? The evidence is ex- 
against the registration of land. But politics always presents | ceedingly good as as one point, and one point only—viz, 
an abundance of general topics which may be easily treated | that a living frog was found in the coalpit 200 yards fom the 
as matters of principle, and which yet have an interest suffi- | surface, and in a shaft 40 feet from the bottom of the pit. The 
ciently immediate to make any discussion of them seem prac- | frog, being undoubtedly a modern frog, must have got in in 
tical. The preacher, for example, seizes on some such topic | modern times. If human beings could go into the pit, why 


as the civil war in America, on our treatment of the Chinese ; | could not a frog go into the pit as well, and this by the same 
and if he has a strong opinion either way, he can put it into | means? The frog would not attempt to jump down ; he would 
the of reli I understand from Mr 





neration of railways and locomotives, of competitive exami- 


dogmatism with the greatest facility. | be killed if he did. . Russell that the 
t the theory of sermons being good according as| workmen go down by means of a lift, a sort of moving plat- 
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form. What, I ask, is there to prevent the getting on the 
lift uno! , concealing himself in one of the corners, and 
going down to the bottom in that lift? When at the bottom, 
what more probable than that the frog should hop off the lift, 
and hop away along the shaft where the men were working’ 
The coal, I understand, is blasted out by gunpowder, and to 
escape from bodily injury or from alarm the poor frightened 
frog would crawl into the best concealment he could find, viz., 
into the hollow, in fact, where he was afterwards discovered. 
Close by the mouth of the pit there is, as I understand, a stream 
of water, and the rest of our friend *s relations are now 
fag ave hopping about not far from the mouth of the pit, and 
are doubtless wondering where their missing friend is gone. 

I subsequently received the following comment upon my 
account and explanation of the “ Frog in the Coalpit” from 
my friend Professor Owen, F.R.8., who has kindly given me 
his opinion as follows :— q 

“IT was glad to read your paper in the Field on the carboni- 
colous frog, but you give too much advantage to lovers of 
the marvellous by assuming that froggy got down the pit as 
big as when he was found there. No ry 44 fat, full-grown 
frog might come to grief at the close of a of 100 yards or 
so; but my notion is that frogs tumble down a pit’s mouth by 
scores when they are but a few grains weight—. ¢., when they 
first creep out of their watery mee 6 and spread abroad in 
all directions, as both toads and frogs do when metamorphosed. 
Now, as there is usually a pool of water at the bottom of a 
pit’s mouth, these light little bodies would drop into it, or on 
to the mud, without any bones being broken, and their tena- 
city and vitality would enable them soon to recover any shock 
(even should they feel one) after their fall. Once down the pit, 
they crawl off to any dark fissure, and my wonder is that the 
marvel of a frog or toad in coal or coal fissures is not more 
common than it is reported to be. You may give the above 
as a supplement to your letter, if you please.” 

A lady correspondent of the Fida likewise published another 
suggestion :—“ Mr. Buckland says there is a stream near the 
mouth of the pit. I know that the workmen often fill their 
cans with water at some adjacent spring previous to descend- 
ing into the shaft; perhaps froggy got into some miner’s can, 
either in the egg or tadpole form, and, on being discovered 
in the a below, was thrown away, instead of being 
swallowed. There is always some water in every coalpit, 
and ‘therefore the little stranger would find his native element 
at the bottom of the pit,and probably thrive there quite as 
well as at the top.” 

I should not have troubled you, sir, with the above, but that 
I am aware, from a considerable correspondence on this sub- 
ject, that there are very many folks who, in spite of all that 
has been observed and experimented on (especially by my la- 
mented father, the Dean of Westminster), persist in the opinion 
that toads and frogs are found in coal, and that they are of the 
same age as that coal. Some even go so far as to publicly an- 
nounce that “the accounts of frogs being found in stone, shale, 
&c., are very numerous and well authenticated; indeed, so 
substantially true are the accounts, that they cannot be con- 
futed, and it is only sheer ignorance or sheer prejudice that 
can be brought to oppose them.” To the believers in such 
doctrines I would beg to suggest the following solemn reflec- 
tion, that of a discoverer of a frog in a block of coal near Bath- 
gate, Linlithgowshire :—“ It inspires us with a kind of fear to 
be brought into contact with a living being that has in all pro- 
bability breathed the same air as Noah, or disported in the 
same limpid stream in which Adam bathed his sturdy limbs.” 
—I remain, Sir, &c. 


A Farr ParaLieL.—George Francis Train has been agitat- 
ing the antiquated dynasties of Europe, causing a tremour of 
dreadful apprehension to run through the veins and nerves of 
the English aristocracy, and frightening the British Goyern- 
ment out of its wits! He delivered a speech before the Bro- 
therhood of St. Patrick, in Ireland, just ‘ore he left, which 
caused English consols to fall into a serious decline, and led 
her Majesty to make her will the next morning. He not only 
knocked down empires like ninepins, but he built up king- 
doms, and bestowed crowns with a profusion such as the first 
Napoleon never equalled. He placed one Irish king over 
Australia, another over Canada, and a third over Ireland it- 
self, to sit in the seat of Brian Boru, play St. Patrick’s Da on 
the harp of Tara, and chase the bloody Saxon out of the island, 
as St. Patrick hunted the toads. The oratorical style of Mr. 
Train is as fervid and unrestrained as the projects he has on 
hand are stupendous. He scorns the chains of despotism, and 
he treats with e ual contempt the trammels of grammar. His 
sentences come forth like coruscations of fireworks, to dazzle 
and bewilder the beholder. ee 

There is only one other man who is capable of dividing the 
admiration of mankind with Train, and that is the eccentric 
and illustrious Branch. Both visited Europe in search of trai- 
tors—Branch to discover the origin of Matsell, and Train to 
detect and discomfit the machinations of Mason and Slidell. 
Branch wrote a description of his travels, which transcended 
in interest the wanderings of Robinson Crusoe of Mungo 
Park; and Train discourses of his own exploits abroad, as 
none but himself could be his own historian. Branch’s Alliga- 
tor was a terror to evil-doers, and soon became the victim of 
a conspiracy, said to have been fomented by the Emperor of 
Russia and Napoleon. Train was arrested by the minions of 
British despotism for his Irish speech, but they forgot to de- 
tain him in custody. Now, if both these undaunted heroes 
and fearless advocates of universal and everlasting freedom 
would unite their energies, and think and act in concert, they 
could wipe out the rebellion by the thunders of that majestic 
eloquence before which Matsell shrunk like a cabbege-leaf 
divided from the parent stem—at the eagle glance of which 
the British lion cowered and ran to hide himself in an agony 
of affright. Branch has been under an ~~ but the time 
is come to have his worth appreciated. | writings had a 
dash of erratic intellect about them only distort 
author being slightly cracked in the head; and they were a 

at deal more entertaining than the incoherent bombast of 
rain. It is said that Train is really fulfilling a mission to 
which he has been aaeey appointed ; and if such be the 
fact, Branch ought to be clothed with diplomatic functions 
atonce. He is decidedly the more airy and fanciful gas-bag 
of the two.— Sunday Mercury. 


Ix THE NaME OF THE PropHeT—F 1es.—Would that all 
the powers to which they are welcome as food, or unwelcome 
as com , Would join in annihilating them at once and for 
ever! iad i my choice as between them, midges, gnats, fleas, 
and other strange bedfellows with which travelling (as well as 
ay is calculated to make one acquainted, the one on 
whom I should first pass extreme sentence would be the com- 
mon House-fly. In bed or out, sleeping or waking, in hot or 
cool climates, as soon as summer brings them forth, there they 
are ever present, ever ready to renew their intolerable perse- 
cutions. After suffi from their attacks for some months, 








to his species, or, at any rate, to fancy that the author of 
“ Busy, curious, thirsty fly,” etc., if he did not write it in a 
spirit of bitter mockery, would never have given utterance to 
a piece of such maudlin sentimentality if he had not been in- 
dued with a skin of more than ordinary thickness, or been 
fortunate enough to live in a country where they confined 
their visitations to the sugar-basin and cream-jug. Were they 
to limit themselves to one feeding-ground, and simple down- 
right biting, one might perhaps sleep through it and forgive 
them; but who can endure the determined, pertinacious at- 
tacks of a regular man-eating fly? Watch one, as with eager, 
hurried pace, and wings nervously raised and half quivering 
with excitement, he approaches the face of a person enjoying 
(perhaps after a disturbed night) the quiet sleep of the early 
morning. Of a pete ge ep he would probably be uncon- 
scious till he awakened ; the step of a t is so light, and his 
bite so gradual, that, should his humming not have disturbed 
the sleeper, he, while enjoying his meal, would have left his 
—- in undisturbed enjoyment of his sleep; he “lives and 
ets live.” 

But otherwise is it with the fly ; he feeds as he goes, and the 
titillatory powers of the six feet and extended sucker, would 
be together too much for the skins of reapers, thick even in 
proportion to the proverbial hardness of their i/ia. Again and 
again may the hand, half in sleep, be raised to brush away the 
intruder ; no sooner have the muscles once more become re- 
Jaxed, and the hand has sunk inactive after a vain attempt to 
scratch the face he has left, than he renews his attack, to be 
again driven off by the disturbed slumberer. Again and again 
will he return with undiminished pertinacity, only giving up 
the attempt when his victim, at length, resigning himself to 
his fate, relinquishes further sleep as hopelessly unattainable, 
and betakes himself to the active business of the day. 

Of a truth, no more appropriate or suggestive title could 
have been devised for the arch-enemy, or one breathing a deeper 
hatred for the accursed insect, than that of “ Beelzebub,” “ the 
Lord of Flies,” the prince of torturers. In mentioning the 
fy as nearly ubiquitous, I am bound to acknowledge my debt 
of gratitude to Venice ag a singular exception. Whether it be 
always so, I cannot undertake to say, but last summer, at any 
rate, during a stay of more than a week at the hottest period 
of the year, in a situation ap ntly favourable to them, not 
a single one did I ever see in-doors or out.—C. Simeon. 


Tae Guost wHo Wovuzp Nor Come.— He was intelligent, 
well-bred and accomplished. His malady confined him al- 
most to the house. Sometimes he rode out a little, and I ac- 
companied him, either on horseback or on foot; but most of 
our time was passed at home, I writing, he drawing and study- 
ing Persian and Arabic. I cannot tell you, my dear Brevoort, 
how mournful an event this has been to me. Itis along while 
since I have lived in such domestic intimacy with any one but 
my brother. I first met with this young gentleman in the 
house in Seville where I am now boarding, and was insensibl 
interested in his precarious situation, and won by the amiable- 
ness and correctness of his manner. I could not have thought 
that a mere stranger in so short a space of time could have 
taken such a hold upon my feelings.’ It was the spirit of this 
young Englishman that the author invoked ; and as the anec- 
dote ready found its way into print, I will give it in the 
words in which I had it from his own lips :—‘ Hall, said Mr. 
Irving, ‘ was rather sceptical, and prone to speculate dubiously 
about the reality of a future life, and the possibility of spectral 
visitation. In one of these moods, during a talk about ghosts, 
he turned suddenly towards me, and asked me somewhat 
abruptly, whether I would be willing to receive a visit from 
him after death, if he should go before me, as he was so likely 
todo? “Why, Hall,” I replied, “ you are such a good fellow, 
and we have lived so amicably together, I don’t know why I 
should fear to welcome acy apparition, if you are able to 
come.”—* Nay,” said Hall, “I am serious, and I wish you to 
say you will consent, if the thing is practicable.”—* Well, 
then,” said I, “I am serious too, and I will.”—* Then,” said 
Hall, “it is a compact; and, Irving, if I can solve the mystery 
for you, I engage to do it.”’ r his death, the horse of 
Hall was brought to him at Seville, and one evening he rode 
him to their old retreat at Casa Cera, near that city. Here, 
solemnized by the scene and its associations, and recallin, 
their strange compact, he breathed an appeal for the prom 
presence of his de friend. ‘But, said he, ‘he did not 
come ; and though I have made similar invocations before and 
since, they were never answered ;’ adding, half playfully, half 
mournfully, ‘the ghosts have never been kind to me.’—Léfe 
and Letters of Washington Irving. 


How ARE THE Micuty Fatten.—We have to-day to an- 
nounce the receipt of twenty-six ds towards the comple- 
tion of the sum required for the Clare Monument to O'Connell. 
But, alas, of that sum six were subscribed by Ireland, and 
twenty pounds by a generous French nobleman, the Viscount 
Brassac, who understood and appreciated O'Connell and the 
— achievement which entitled him to the name of the 

mancipator. What an indelible censure on the Catholics of 
Ireland is conveyed by the subscription of this gifted and 
nerous nobleman, who values O'Connell even in death, be- 
cause he was the advocate and achiever of that liberty which 
his fellow Catholics in Ireland are enjoying, but do not appre- 
ciate. We asked a week since for one hundred pounds to 
mark the spot on which the greatest of Irishmen achieved the 
greatest of Irish victories. A foreign nobleman, who saw our 
appeal, called on us on Saturday and aan asked permis- 
sion to join in commemorating the triumph Emancipation. 
Though we blush to think that O’Connell’s statue could not be 
erected on the site of his victory without the aid of a “ fo- 
reigner,” we could not deny to the memory of the Liberator 
the proud testimony from France that he had won an Euro- 
pean fame for himself and for his native land. The visit of 
this distinguished nobleman and its object was a tribute to the 





by the | illustrious dead, and we cheerfully acceded the privilege asked. 


The donation, which reached us shortly after, enclosed in the 
brief but emphatic letter of the viscount, is the measure of the 

preciation O’Connell’s achievements command in Europe. 
We confess we feel that it is more. But we will allow those 
who sit in high places as the result of the victory won in Clare 
to blush and tell what other lesson the generous act of this 
truly noble foreigner inculcates.— Freeman's Journal. 


A Ticxet-or-Lzave Rook ?—On Saturday afternoon last, 
near Carmarthen, a young woman named Gwenllian Willi 
on her way home across the fields from market, was attack 
by arook. The rook flew at her face, flapping its wings and 
cawing most violently. The girl ran away, but in vain. The 
enraged bird kept up the chase until she fell down in a faint- 
ing state. A man who to pass drove the rook away, 
tee at ag = 0 Ny en he discovered that her left eye 
was completely pecked away, her face gnashed and scarred, 
and part of her lip eaten off. This story is repeated in all the 








one is really almost tempted to consider Domitian a benefactor 


daily papers of this week, and, if true, well deserves to be re- 
corded. A few particulars about the locality and the habits 





of the rooks in those parts, would not come amiss. Has any 
thing more been seen of the icular ruffian? Was he ever 
known before? Where does he live? Rooks are curious birds. 
We vouch for the following facts. Some years ago a gentle- 
man on a visit to Nanteos, near Aberystwith, heard a mighty 
noise ‘on the lawn outside his window. — He got up, and look- 
ing out saw several hundred rooks standing in concentric cir- 
cles round a solitary rook in the centre. They cawed vehe- 
mently for a long time, during which the rook environed re- 
mained silent. After a while they all rose with one accord, 
flew upon their arraigned (?) brother, and pecked him to death. 
Have the rooks a code of justice? Are the Welsh rooks above 
all other rooks? Have they, like ourselves, the murderous 
impulse—have they ticket-of-leave rooks? Was it a ticket-of- 
leave = who attacked Gwenllian Williams ?— London paper, 
Sept. 13. 


Surerr Amarr ALiquip.—The Vegetarians held their an- 
nual triumphal banquet at the Crystal Palace on Friday last. 
Some two hundred members of the society sat down to a gor- 
geous feast, consisting of French rolls, coffee, and lettuces, with 
filtered water ad libitum ; which having been despatched, post- 
prandial eloquence was allowed to take its uninterrupted 
course. The president, a worthy alderman of the town of Sal- 
ford, created immense enthusiasm by declaring that he had 
lived for more than half a century on grass, like Nebuchadnez- 
zar, without being afflicted with lycanthropy. The fury of 
delight which this announcement produced had scarcely sub- 
sided, when Dr. Trall, of New York, arose, and, hand on heart, 
stated that it would be unbounded happiness to his soul to live 
on the refuse of Covent Garden for ever andever. Thereupon, 
the alderman of the town of Salford hid his head in utter mor- 
tification.— Ditto. 


Anoruer Historical Rectirication.—In the printshops 
may still be seen occasionally a representation of the Emperor 
Napoleon brought to a standstill by one of his own sentinels, 
in consequence of his inability to give the password. The 
veteran who, in obedience to his orders, was so near running 
his bayonet into his Majesty has been recently received at Fon- 
tainebleau by the present Emperor, who, according to the 
French papers, conversed with him a considerable time, and, 
among other questions, asked him, “Though you did not 
know it was the Emperor, would you really have shot him ?” 
To which the veteran replied, “ No, Sire, 1 would only have 
wounded him with my bayonet.” The account which Coluche, 
the sentry, gave of the affair was as follows :— 

“It was in 1809, after the victory of Ebersberg, that I was 
posted at the entrance of a half-destroyed building, in which 
the Emperor had taken up his quarters. My orders were not 
to allow anybody to pass unless accompanied by an officer of 





the staff. In the evening a person wearing a gray overcoat 
came towards my post and wanted to pass. lowered my 
bayonet, and called out ‘ Nobody passes here.’ Those were 


the words I used, and I never added ‘ even if you were the 
little corporal himself, as has been wrongfully imputed to me 
since, because I did not know I had the Emperor before me. 
The person came on without seeming to notice what I said, 
and on brought my bayonet to the charge, and called out, 
‘ If thou takest another step I will run my bayonet into thy 
stomach.’ The noise brought out the whole of the staff, the 
Emperor returned to his quarters, and I was carried off to the 
-house. ‘ You are lost, my boy,’ said my comrades ;‘ you 
ave committed an assault on the Emperor! ‘Stop a bit,’ I 
said, ‘what of my orders? I shall explain all that to the court- 
martial.’ The Emperor sent to fetch me, and when I came 
into his presence, he said, ‘Grenadier, thou mayest put a red 
riband in thy buttonhole ; I give thee the cross!’ ‘hanks, my 
Emperor,’ | answered, ‘but there is no shop in this country 
where I can buy the riband.’ ‘ Well, replied the Emperor, 
with a smile, ‘ take a piece from a woman’s red petticoat ; that 
will answer the just as well!” 

Coluche continued to serve through all the campai when 
he was not confined to the hospital by his wounds, till the 
concluding battle of Waterloo, after which he was d 
returned to his village, and resumed his occupation as an 
cultural labourer. On his recent visit to Fontainebleau 
only introduction was his portrait engraved by Madame Viar- 
dot Garcia, the distinguished singer. As yen | mentioned, 
he was received by the Emperor with great cordiality, and by 
him presented to the Empress, the Imperial prince, and the 
whole Court. Previous to his departure the Emperor asked 
him if he wished for anything, to which Coluche is said to 
have replied,“I no longer desire anything ; now I have seen 
you all I am satisfied. I will only beg of you to give me your 
three portraits,” a request which the Emperor promised him 
should be complied with. 


GarpDENs ON Hovsetors.—In a tall block of buildings in 
the Pleasance, Edinburgh, a curious and novel arrangement— 
that of converting the roof of the house into a bleac green 
—has been carried out. In the roof, which is of course flat, the 
first requirement is that it should be water-tight. To secure 
this, the sole is constructed of thick iron plates, rivetted to- 
gether at the flanges, and having indiarubber introduced in 
the manner of a “ washer” between the edges. To resist cor- 
rosion, the iron has been treated while in a heated state with 
oil, which, it is expected, will act as a preservative of the me- 
tal. Over the joints of the plates asphalte has been poured, so 
as to assist in preventing the access of damp to the house be- 
low. Next the iron a thin layer of clay is placed, above which 
soil is laid, making a thickness of twelve inches from the iron 
to the top of the turf. The “green” is divided by walks of 
asphalte,so as to preserve the turf, and, at the same time, to 
give access to all parts of it. Round the sides, the edges of 
the iron plates are turned up to the extent of fourteen inches, 
so that continuous rain to that depth must fall before the wa- 
ter can run over to the walls, supposing all drainage and eva- 
poration to fail. At the front and back, a parapet of one foot 
in height, carrying an iron railing of five feet, will afford com- 
plete protection, the ends being protected by the chimney 
stacks. A portion of the roof is occupied by a “oy water 
cistern, posed of iron, double cased, with sawdust between, 
to prevent the action of the sun and of frost from affecting the 
water. The staircase by which the roof is reached is covered 
with a tall hutch, on the outside of which a ladder and gang- 
way afford access to the chimneys. Notwithstanding the 
quantity of iron used in the roof, the weight of the structure is 
com, ively light. The pressure is vertical instead of out- 
ward, as in a sloping roof, and the ition walls throughout 
carry their share of the weight. The plates have a 
fourteen inches on the front and back walls, and are sunk four 
inches in the gabbles, thus giving abundant support on all 
sides. The idea of utilising the roof in this way is entirely 
new, and should the present experiment stand the test of 
time, the plan will probably be adopted in other cases.— 
Edinburgh nt, 





A Narrow Escare.—An accident occurred within the last 





week in this which providentially did not 
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result in sad loss of valuable life. Mr. Longman, the well 
known London publisher, was crossing with his son, F. W. 
Longman, one of the glaciers between ouni and the Tdte 
Noire. Suddenly young Longman disappeared from the group. 
An immediate and anxious search was made for him. The 
guides were not long in discovering that the unfortunate gentle- 
man had fallen down a deep crevasse. One of the gules be- 
ing tied by a rope was lowered into the crevasse, and on 
reaching Mr. Longman, he seized him by the collar of his coat, 
and they were both pulled up a portion of the way. The horror 
of his father can well be conceived, when he saw the guide 
come to the surtace of the ice alone. He was able to drag Mr. 
Longman up a certain height, but in consequence of his great 
weight he was obliged to let go his hold, Mr. Longman falling 
still deeper into the crevasse. A rope and strap were then 
lowered to Mr. Longman, and he was requested to place the 
latter round his body. ‘This, he replied, he was unable to do, 
in conseq e of the t bed state ofhis hands. The other 
and stronger guide then descended by means of the rope into 
the crevasse, and happily succeeded’in bringing Mr. Longman’s 
son safe to the surface, very little if at all injured.—Jetter 
from Chamouns, 





Snarp Trapinc.—In the village of W. lived » man who 
had once been Judge of the County, and was known all over it 
by the name of Judge L. He kept a store and saw mill, and 
he was always sure to have the best of the bargain on his side, 
by which means he had gained an ample competency, and 
some did not hesitate to him “the biggest rascal in the 
world.” He was very conceited withal, and used to delight to 
brag of his business capacity, when any one was near to listen. 
One rainy day quite a number was seated around the stove in 
the store, he began, as usual, to tell of his great bargains, and 
at last wound up with the expression—* Nobody has ever 
cheated me; nor they can’t neither.” 

“ Judge,” said an old man of the company, “I’ve cheated 
you more’n you ever did me.” 

“ How so?” said the Judge. 

“If you promise Zz won't go to law about it, nor do 
nothing, I'll tell, or else I won’t—for you're too much of a law 
c r for me.” 

“ Let’s hear! let’s hear!” cried half a dozen or more voices. 
“Tl promise,” said the Judge, “and treat in the bargain, if 
you have.” 

“Well, do you remember that wagon you robbed me 


out of?” 

“I never robbed wagon, 
Sedge; “T only got the best of a bargain.” 

“ Well, then, I made up my mind to have it back, and—” 

“ You never did!” interrupted the Judge. 

“ Yes, I did, and interest, too.” 

“ How so?” thundered the now enraged Judge. 

“Well, you see, J udee, I sold you one day a very nice pine 
log, and bargained with you for a lot more. Well, that log I 
stole off your pile, down by the mill, the night before, and the 
next day I sold it to you. The next night I drew it back 
home, and sold it to you the next day; and so I kept on until 
you bought your own log off me infu J times.” 


ou out of any ” exclaimed the 


© That's a lie!” exclaimed the inf Judge, running to 
his books, and e ng his log unts; “ you never sold 
me twenty-seven logs of the same measurement.” 

“T know it,” exclaimed ‘the vendor of logs. “ By drawing 
it back and forth the ends wore off, and as it wore, I kept cut- 
ting the ends off, until It was only ten feet long—just fourteen 
feet shorter than it was the first time I brought it, and when 
it got so short, 1 drew it home again and worked it up into 
shingles; and then I concluded I had got my wagon back and 
stowed in my pocket-book.” 

The exclamations of the Jud, 
of the bystanders, and the log drawer found the door without 
the promised treat. And, to see a mad man, you have only to 
ask the Judge if he’ever was shaved.” — Charlottetown Examiner. 


A Srrance [pea or Srort.—A few evenings a number 
of young men of a class in life a little above the urer, Were 
0; themselves in one of the shady bowers attached to a 
house in the south-eastern suburbs of Cork, and jovial 
fellows they were, for their beer was not going round in the 
ordi f —. “pewter,” but. in _— and half-gallons. 
Finding, after partaking of a considerable quantity of it, that 
it did not cause that amount of hilarity amongst them generally 
consequent upon a liberal imbibition, they set themselves to 
discover a pleasure of a more exciting character. That chosen 
was Wi g, and although many offers were made and ac- 
cepted by several, yet there was one which none of them 
seemed inclined to take a venture at, and that extraordinary 
one was a wager of five half-gallons of “Sir John’s” that no 
man there would fight the watch-dog belonging to the public- 
house with no other means of defence or attack than his 
hands. Knowing the fierceness of the dog when aroused, 
none of them quickly accepted the offer. However, after some 
time, one young man Who fills a situation under a public com- 
pany trading from this city, accepted the wager ; and all pre- 
having been made, the dog was called out. The 
pe Le ae the “sport” by tantalising him, and the animal 
gt growing maddened under the irritation, sprang at 
tand seized him by the left hand. A si le that 
is deseribed as really fearful to witness then ensued: The dog 
is ae. and the young man is of a robust frame 
and ed disposition. Finding his left hand almost al- 
together in the animal’s mouth, he caught him by the throat 
to try and make him loosen his grip, but in this he tailed, for 
the only tightened his teeth on the hand until it was al- 
most bitten through. He then released his grip, and attacked 
the man about the legs, on one of which he inflicted a dee 
and severe wound. e man caught the dog by both han 
round the throat to try to strangle him, but the dog by sheer 
strength forced him upon the ground and commen biting 
him about the hands in a fearful manner. The spectators, 
seeing that the “game” bad proceeded far enough, and that 
there was danger of the man being killed, rescued him from 
the infuriated animal. He had, in the encounter, received 
about seventeen wounds, one of which is of a dangerous cha- 


a while the dog came off almost unscathed—Cork Consti- 
ution, 


were drowned in the shouts 


A Strout Foor-Racg.—The race ground at Hackney-wick 
was crowded yesterday, full 6,000 persons having assembled, 
inclu many foreigners and strangers, to witness the race 
for the Six-miles Belt and £50, The interest excited 
arose from the celebrity of the men, and both are noted as the 
most speedy.of the —-. Mills defeated Deerfoot for the same 

, and also ran a dead heat with the Indian at eight miles 
for £200, although one of his shoes came off three miles from 
home. — by the ten-miles champion, and both are in the 
pe of i ae nang : =. 22 years of age, and 5 feet 
5 inches ; é advan i 
9 inches, and 24 pers of age. w BL A 


In appearance they are 
specimens of the athlete, and the fine condition of Gk one 


feet | yard farther off. 


proof of what pa training will accomplish, and what a 
man can accomplis' 

At a few minutes to six they toed the mark, and although a 
six-miles race, they or report of pistol, to allow all who 
chose to time the race in all parts of the ground. The contest 
appeared to the uninitiated truly astonishing, the pace being so 
strong. Lang took a lead of about two yards, the first mile 
heing performed in 4 minutes 43 seconds; and then tLey al- 
ternately went in front to the second mile, accomplished in 9 
minutes 56 seconds, scarcely ever more than a yard or so di- 
viding the two. Lang then held the lead to the third mile, in 
15 minutes 11 seconds; and also to the fourth mile, 20 minutes 
35 is having elapsed. On entering into the fifth Mills 
dashed in, and increased the pace, fast as it was, still faster, in 
the midst of a scene of great excitement. Lang hung despe- 
rately on to his opponent, and ever as Mills tried to get away 
he stuck most ely to his man. Five miles in 25 minutes 
42 seconds; and as round succeeded round the same terrific 
speed was maintained, until the very last circuit of the course 
was entered upon. The cheering was immense ; and on com- 
ing into the straight run-in to goal Mills had his shoulder just 
in front, and almost threw himself in, and breasted the hand- 
kerchief first by a yard anda half. Both fell exhausted; but 
such was their splendid condition that they soon recovered.— 
Daily News, Sept. 16. ; 
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Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 716. By Conrad Bayer. 
BLACE. 
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SoLuTion To Prosiem No. 715. 


White Black. 
1. Bto Kt 4, ch 1. R interposes 
a3 t+ = ae 
3 KRtoRS 3. Kt to Kt 4 
4. Qto BS, ch 4 KtoQ4 
5. Q tks R, mate. 





A game lately played between Messrs. Hirschfeld and Wolff. 


White (H1.) Black (W.) White (H.) Black (W.) 
1Pto K4 PtoK4 WK BttQ5 B tks P 
2 KttoK B3 hey any ll PtoK B4 B tks R 
SBtoQB4 og | 4 12 P tke P tks P 
4PtoQKt4 BtoKt3 13 R checks to K 
5 Pto Kt5 KttoR4 14 B to BZ, ch K toK2 
6 Kt tks P SeEss 15 Q Bto R38, ch PtoB4 
7 B tks P, ch toB 16 P tks Pen ch Qto Bd 
8 PtoQd P to Qs 17 B tks Q, checkmate. 

9 Btks Kt P tks Kt 





Discovery or Corrern IN New Brunswick.—We are 
glad to learn that what promises to be a most valuable depo- 


sit of copper ore, has been found on Simpson’s Island, oppo- 
site Deer Island, and about six miles from rt. At pre- 
sent the supply seems to be inexhaustible; 140 of the 


ore have been taken out of a space 20 feet in breath, 6 feet in 
width, and 8 feet in depth, and the article increases in value 
the d the miners go. We may say that no shaft nor anything 
of the kind has been sunk. The parties observed the seam be- 
tween high and low water; the ‘action of the rain and water 


Hayes, the assayer, in Boston, and he proved it to contain 
from 20 to 30 per cent. pure copper. The seam is about six 
feet in width, and for a depth of seven, containing green car- 
bonate of cop! r; at this depth the solid rock is reached, the 
ore becomes blue, showing the presence of a amount 
of pure copper with the addition of silver, and a vein of solid 
copper ore runs through the seam, which, in the depth of two 
feet, increased in width from 2 to 6 inches. None of the solid 
ore has yet been tested ; but some very rich looking specimens 
of it have been shown us, and the parties interested are confi- 
dent that it will contain from sixty to seventy per cent. of the 
= article. A very small amount of the solid ore has 
taken 0} 


ling out about 40 tons of the soft material, which is to be sent 
to England as an experiment.—Glove, St. John, N. B. 





Tue Stvere Brep at Tee Exurerrron.—On one of the 
stalls in the Swiss court is a small singing bird, the machinery 
of which is so managed that the bird sings a very sweet song 
at the bidding of its master. There were so many applicants 
for the music that the proprietor announced the song must be 
paid for; consequently whenever any person was willing to 
pay five shillings, the surrounding crowd partici in the 
enjoyment. The money, however, was not retained by the 
proprietor ; it was all handed over to the fund now raising for 
the distress¢d weavers in Lancashire, and on the 8th of August 
he had paid over to the Lord Mayor no less a sum than two 
hundred pounds and eleven shilli collected in seventeen 
days, for which he holds his lordship’s receipts. On the 8th of 
August orders were suddenly issued by Mr. Sandford to stop 
the singing; the cause assigned being that some of the paint 
had been rubbed off a -carriage placed next the little sing- 
ing bird’sstall. Five shillings, i. the price of one song, might 
have restored the pes, or the gun might have been moved a 

ut the financial results of the great Inter- 


national Exhibition of 1862 received no benefjt from the sing- 





ing, and so the music has ceased.—Since this was written, the 


had reduced it to sand. They sent some of this sand to Mr. | 4 


ut—the parties contenting themselves with shovel- | — 


Royal Commissioners have recalled their order; public opi- 
nion was too strong for them; the little bird is, therefore, 
again in full song.—Art-Journal, Sept. 


Frencu Notion or Street TRAFFiIc.—M. Kaliet writes 
to a Parisian journal: “I went in one of the most execrable 
of cabriolets to meet Estofel and family at the Chemin de Fer, 
and was four eternal hours travélling Charen Cros. The 
English are great — One of their fond complaints is 
the stoppage of their streets. They are evidently proud of 
this traffic. It is magnifique and impresses the forei It 
has grown by its very colidarity into an institution. If it were 
got rid of to-morrow they would miss it very much, and more, 
they would grumble. From Temple Barrier, that eye of the 
needle the London camels have to go through, and in the nar- 
rowest and most important of streets, the principal citizens who 
should remedy the evil are the greatest culprits. At the banking 
houses, unladin Id; at naughty Punch again, where four 
streets meet up-hil Ludgate ; at the tromage store Osborne, a 
long stop for caravans of merchandise (lucky man to be born 
with the name of the Imperial chateau!) Then at Collards, 
and all down Sheapside, and even at the seat of the Mayor, 
stop—stop everywhere! and this is a nation where time is 
money.” 

Smence iy Natvure.—It is a remarkable and very in- 
structive fact, that many of the most important operations of 
nature are carried on in unbroken silence. There is norush- . 
ing sound when the broad tide of s' ht breaks on a dark 
world and floods it with glory, as one bright wave after an- 
other falls from the fountain, millions of miles away. There 
is no creaking of heavy axles or of cumbrous machi- 





er. 





pee as solid earth wheels on its way, and every planet 
and sys — its revolutions. The great trees —— 
forth theig boughs and shelter the earth beneath them—the 


lants cover themselves with buds, and the buds burst into 

owers but the whole transformation is unheard. The change 
from snow and winter winds to the blossoms and fruits and 
sunshine of summer, is seen in its slow development, but there 
is scarcely a sound to tell of the mighty transformation. The 
solemn chant of the ocean, as it raises its unchanged and «an- 
ceasing voice, the roar of the hurricane, and the soft notes of 
the breeze, the rushing of the mountain river, and the thunder 
of the black-browed storm ; all this is the music of nature—a 
great and swelling anthem of praise, breaking on the universal 
calm. There is a lesson for us here. The mightiest worker 
in the universe is the most unobtrusive.—Guardian. 





AwnorTuerR GLory ror Municu.—Munich has just received 
an addition to the number of its notable structures. The Pro- 
pyleum, the last gift of King Ludwig to the town, has been 
opened. The Bavarian Propyleum, an imitgtion of the Athe- 
nian model, is a highly-decorated gate, at the further end ot 
the square containing the Glyptothek and the Picture Gallery. 
It is intended to form the crowning work in completion of this 
Greek oasis ; and, historically, will serve to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the Bavarian dynasty and its extension to Athens. 
At a recent festival, in acknowledgment of what the architect, 
Leo von Klenze, had done for the embellishment of Munich, 
the municipal authorities presented him with the freedom of 
the city. 

A New Prre.—Mr. Robert Heneage, of Buffalo, has invented 
a pipe ry 4 upon new piace. and destined, in all pro- 
bability to effect a comp revolution in tobacco smokihg. 
The editor of the Baffalo Hepress says that he has tried the 
pipe, and found it to be all that it promised. The tobacco in 
the bowl is lighted at the bottom, and burns upward. The 
stem is in @ cap at the top, which also has a chamber 
filled with cotton to the smoke. The contrivance is 
- complicated, but simple, and work to a charm.— Quebec 








Scorrish Humour.—The old Scottish humour comes out in 
these times with something of its ancient form. Only the other 


day we were all horrified > Poe account of the fall of a very 
tall house in High Street, Edin’ , and loss of several lives. 
A memorial has just been e of the circumstance ; and 


with singular character, this comprises a sculptured head of a 
boy, with the words, “ Heave awa’, chaps, I'm no’ deid yet,” 
inscribed about it ; the whole inclosed in foliage, and aivead 
4 way of keystone above the arch leading down to Paisley’s 
Close. 


CLUB RATES. 


We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
dis: who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Aion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 

Clubs. 

- If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 

Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 

as he may tnink its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, oR 
one of the Albion E: vings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an eztra Copy of the paper AND 
on ieapetan 3 or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 

the getter-up. 


NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 

With or without Board. 


The Subscriber hav 
ular location the ST. 





taken a lease of that convenient and po- 
JLIEN HOTEL, Nos. 4 and 6 Washington 
lace, and having thoroughly refitted the same, is prepared to 
rent eligible A ments, with or without Parlours, to single Gen- 
tlemen, or parties of Gentlemen, at reasonable rates for a term of 
weeks, with the privilege of Breakfast or Dinner or full Board at 
the NEW YORK HOTEL, op 
may elect to pass the winter 


ite, at the option of those who 
that central locality. 


HIRAM CRANSTON. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Ne. 44 Beaver Street, N. W., 
SoLe AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
. JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 








TAMPIER FRERE’S 8ST. PARAY. 











